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Improvement of Maryland Lands. 


Sam'l Sands, Esq., Senior Editor 
of The American Farmer 
My Dear Sir: 

Upon meeting you in the street a few days 
ago you kindly asked me for an article for the 
January number of Zhe American Farmer. 

We have long been co-workers for the farm- 
er’s welfare and improvement You by the 
pen—and ably and successfully have you work- 
ed. I, in early life, by the plow, and sometimes 
since clumsily aiming, though ata great distance, 
to follow in your wake, but generally with busi- 
ness and occupations too diversified for complete 
success either in the field of practical agriculture, 
or for instruction through the press. Yet for old 
acquaintance sake, and at your bidding, I will 
make one more effort, if only to congratulate 
you upon the brightness with which old Mother 
Time, at four score years, sits upon your brow 
and blesses you with health and vigor. May 
I hope for many returns of a Happy New 
Year. 

Twelve months ago you kindly gave place to 
a few crude thoughts of mine upon the capabili- 
ties of Maryland. I ventured to predict for her, 
and more particularly for that part of the State 
adjacent to the Chesapeake and its tributaries, a 
second Holland on the Western Hemisphere. I 
see no reason why it should not be so. She has 
all the elements of soil, climate, cheap water 
communications, fertilizers, natural and artifi- 
cial, and access to the best markets in America, 
and, through them, to foreign ports, to tempt her 
to the enterprise and the effort for complete suc- 
CeSS. 

With the hilly, rolling counties above the in- 
fluence of the gulf-stream and the tides of the 
sea, my lot has been cast—with no free water 
navigation, with hills to level and valleys to fill, 
and, since the introduction of railroads, with an 
unequal tax by unjust discrimination in railroad 
freights. Against such have the farmers in my 
part of the State had to contend for forty years 
past. 

Yet it is pleasing to see triumphs over these 
adverse circumstances and conditions. There 
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are instances within my own knowledge and 
observation of as high a degree of improvement 
and success in my own county and the section 
of the State under consideration as are else- 
where to be found, and they are not by any 
means single or isolated. They are worthy of 
record as examples to those who may think 
farming in Maryland an unprofitable and dis- 
couraging occupation. 

An instance in point: About twenty-five 
years ago I rented to Mr. John Brady, a young 
married man, my Sapling Ridge Farm, contain- 
ing about 200 acres of cleared land. About one- 
fourth of this farm was inherited; one-fourth 
much reduced by hard cultivation, without 
clover or manure, had been purchased at $8.00 
per acre; another fourth, also much reduced, 
was bought at $22.00 per acre; and of the re- 
mainder, one-half was newly cleared land upon 
which several crops of Tobacco had been grown, 
whilst the rest had been long in cultivation 
without much improvement. Three thousand 
bushels of lime had been applied to a small por- 
tion of this farm by a former tenant. The 
lease to Mr. Brady was for five years, he paying 
me yearly $400.00 in cash ; wintering and grazing 
for me ten head of beef cattle ; applying annually 
200 bushels of bone-dust—in all equal to $600.00 
annual rent. 

Mr. Brady brought with him a wagon, a strong 
three-horse Frederick county plow, two cows, 
and one hired man, with apparently not much 
more of this world’s goods to claim as his own. 
He proved to be a good tenant; paid his rent 
punctually, and faithfully complied with the 
terms of his lease. His first reported crop was 
1740 bushels of wheat and 500 bbls. of corn, from 
which he fattened extra pork enough to pay his 
rent. 

At the end of his lease he left, having accu- 
mulated cash and credit enough to buy a farm 
of 280 acres at a cost of $9,500. This farm had 
also been reduced under the old system, and 
was improved with an ordinary overseer’s house, 
with out-buildings poor and common. About 
two months ago I visited Mr. Brady. I found 
him in a comfortable, well furnished and genteel 
dwelling—the old house enlarged and entirely 
renovated—with well and pump at the door and 
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quite considerable effort at ornamentation about 
the premises. He took me to his new barn, one 
of the largest, best built and most complete in 
the county, with an elevation of twenty-two feet 
to the square above the basement story, affording 
ample space for loading and unloading hay by a 
horse fork, which hangs attached to an iron rod 
upon which it runs from end to end under the 
ridge of the roof. From one end of the barn, 
Mr. Brady showed me where he had hauled 67 
tons of nice clean timothy hay to the Washing 
ton market, from which he is distant sixteen 
miles by turnpike. To the construction of this 
turnpike Mr. Brady had subscribed $1900, and, 
for its direct and indirect benefits, considered it 
about the best investment he had made. Besides 
large crops of hay and corn, Mr. Brady makes 
from 1500 to 2000 bushels of wheat per year, and 
is now ready and anxious to purchase another 
farm for his eldest son, who has grown up to 
manhood and who promises to follow closely in 
the footsteps of his father. LI ought not to omit 
to mention the poultry house, which is a model 
of neatness and comfort for the feathered bipeds, 
as are the stables and sheds for the protection of 
cattle, sheep, horses and hogs 

Upon leaving I congratulated Mr. Brady upon 
his success and the comforts with which he had 
surrounded himself, and the rich and productive 
appearance of his farm, and added, How have 
you so soon brought this about? His reply is 
worth recording: “J cannot afford to farm poor 
land.” 

If most farmers would adopt this as 
maxim we would have fewer complaints about 
failures of crops. Good plowing, thorough cul 
tivation, with a Lberal supply of home-made 
manure, supplemented by commercial fertilizers, 
is evidently the keynote to Mr. Brady’s success 

But his is not the only instance of successful 
farming and marked improvement in social, fi 
nancial and useful conditions of life. Josiah W 
Jones, Hazel B. Cashell, James H. Barnesley, 
and others of the same neighborhood, are con- 
spicuous instances of successful farmers, as im 
provers of what was once considered poor and 
worn-out land, and most worthy and valuable 
citizens of the county. Other neighborhoods of 
the county can furnish instances, if not quite as 
conspicuous as those I have mentioned, yet suf- 
fiently so to prove beyond all doubt that there is 
scarcely an acre in Montgomery which may not, 
by the same means, be restored to fertility 
and productiveness. As a confirmation I was 
informed that at a single station on the Metro 
politan Railroad 70,000 bushels of wheat were 
bought and sent tothe Baltimore market, where 
a few years before it was derisively said “a few 
horse-carts would transport all the surplus pro- 
ductions of the neighborhood to market.” 

Another fact is worthy of note. More than 
one farmer can be produced who will testify that 
he can make larger crops and more money with 
hired labor since emancipation than they ever 
could with enforced labor before the war. This 
fact I have also heard admitted by intelligent 
and candid planters from the Cotton States. 

The farm rented to Mr. Brady was, after a 
term of twelve years’ lease—first to Mr. Geo. K. 
Ridgely, of Howard county, and afterwards to 


their 


Mr. Charles F. Townsend, now County Surveyor 


of Montgomery county—sold to a very indus- 
trious and hard-working Frederick county farm- 
er at $50.00 per acre, with an addition of about 
eighty acres, mostly in wood, thus negativing the 
idea that tenants always reduce and destroy the 
value of cultivated land. . 

I had intended to write more generally of the 
topography of this and the adjoining counties to 
the North and East; of its healthfulness and en- 
tire freedom from malaria; of its adaptabilty to 
the dairy, to the cultivation of fruits, vegetables 
and grasses; tothe raising of pigs, poultry, lambs 
and veals; to the abundance of water-power, 
both small and great; and of its proximity to 
the city of Baltimore and the National Capital, 
destined to be the grandest and handsomest city 
in the world. . 

These are elements and advantages not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by the present generation. 
To those who can look back, as you and I can, 
and take a retrospect of the wonderful growth 
and improvement in these cities and their sur- 
roundings within the last fifty years, it will re- 
quire no prophet or seer to forecast their 
grandeur in wealth and numbers within the 
fifty years next to come. 

But already I have occupied too much of your 
space, and again wishing you many happy days, 
I subscribe myself, 

Your friend and servant, 
A. B. Davis. 

Greenwood, Montgomery Co., Md. Dec., 1880. 


Changes in Farming. 


fhe Transportation Question. 


Editors American Farmer : 

I had thrown aside my pen, hung up the fid- 
dle and the bow, but you suggest that I should 
further make use of it, therefore you shall hear 
an old man’s story—what he thinks, what he 
does, and what he wots of. 

As to farming, I have seen, heard and done a 
good deal of it and other things as well. I was 
reared on a farm (as the saying is) under the old 
as well as the new Constitution. Things have 
their beginning, middle, and ending stages. Far- 
mers fifty or sixty years ago would be amazed to 
see how things are done now, the improvements 
in machinery and novel inventions; many things 
then were done by hand—main strength and 
awkwardness. There was a time before even 
clover and plaster were used; then barn and 
stable manure was the main dependence. The 
sickle was the ancient mode of cutting wheat, 
afterwards supplemented by the cradle Then 
came the reaper with a man to rake it off; then 
the self-raker. Now we have the harvester, 
which both cuts and binds the grain. So with 
hay making, the mower, the tedder and the horse 
rake. We must mention the horse and steam 
threshers, which thresh, clean and bag the 
wheat. 

Our forefathers labored under many disabili- 
ties, but they were persistent and plucky; some 
would say because the labor was so great and 
the money came in so slow, they took better 





care of it than is done now;; certain it is there 
was not so much speculation then as now, nor 
the credit system so extended. If he had a little 
money at interest after a while he could add a 
field to his domain. 

There has come about a revolution. “Old 


things are done away with, and behold all things 


have become new.” Other things have changed 
as well—the old mode of transportation in most 
parts have been superseded. The iron horse has 
in a great measure thrown aside the lumbering 
wagon and team Now transportation is cheap- 
er, but net as cheap as it might be. Railroads 
without opposition are monopolies, and are 
likely to be. Competition is the life of trade, 
and it is not likely that transportation will be 
materially lessened unless competition is brought 
about or laws passed to fix rates so the farmer 
and laborer would make money pari passu with 
corporators. “7% 

Farming is among the most useful and indis- 
pensable branches of business, It certainly is 
attended with as much trouble and expense. Its 
labors are never done, and expenses are constant 
attendants. One railroad in any section main- 
tains itself, and very often, if properly conducted, 
can count its value and means by the hundreds, 
thousands and millions. I commenced with the 
intention of pointing out the advance and pro- 
gress since the olden time and to glance at the 
present, what it needs, and how its interests 
might be protected and advanced. I don’t pro- 
mise much on those subjects, but the field is open 
to younger and abler pens. Success follows en- 
terprise, and in union there is strength. We are 
commanded to love our neighbors as ourselves; 
our near ones fare pretty much alike. Should 
we complain about some living eight hundred 
or a thousand miles further off if they get their 
produce as cheap or cheaper than we who don’t 
live one hundred miles off from a shipping port? 
If it is right for them to enjoy such cheap trans- 
portation, why might they not travel as cheap? 
What is sauce for the goose ought to be sauce 
for the gander. 

The B. & O. R. R. is in and about sixty years 
of age. At first it was a one-horse concern and 
got to moving with two, three and four, one be- 
fore the other, and at length they made use of 
steam as the motive power. Farmers ceased to 
be their own carriers. They relied on the rail- 
ways, which, having every thing in their own 
hands—become masters of the situation—length- 
ened their line, crossed mountains here and 
tunneled there. So they annihilated space and 
haye lightning expresses and the telegraph 
wires. ‘To come back to charges and changes, 
we think they should be uniform. So much a 
mile far or near. If one travels ten miles, let it 
be at the rate of whatever others pay—some 
companies issue books at so much per mile, 
far or near. Land near markets and the 
cities rates higher; further off it can be got as 
low as adollar per acre. Of course taxes are 
higher where land is. The railroads got the 
right of way through the old States; they were 
encouraged with freight and travel which en- 
abled them to go ahead. Thus they were en- 
abled to make loans from abroad on liberal 
terms. Tosome of them the Government even 
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| 
| granted lands. We do not mention these things 
because we are inimical to them, in fact we are 
glad to see them flourish and to extend their use- 
| fulness. The poor farmer plods along—the most 
of them make a living—some move and some have 
to make asurrender. Farming with horses does 
not accumulate money like railroads with their 
iron horse. The farmer would be benefited by 
lower rates of transportation. I learn from per- 
sons in other sections (Pennsylvania) that their 
lands are higher, and on inquiry find they do 
not pay as high rates for transportation. Not 
long after the war ended, a gentleman was 
around to buy a farm; he said we had a beauti- 
ful country and rich lands, his fault to it was 
the heavy treight charges. I hope for a better 
state of things. Right wrongs no one; Justice 
is golden. PHILO. 
West Virginia. 
—-_~?-o 


Ensilage. 


Editors American Farmer : 

The process of preserving green crops in such 
a state that when fed to domestic animals in the 
winter time they shall be as nearly like the fresh 
cut fodder of the summer as is possible to have 
them, is attracting a great deal of attention, 
especially near large cities, where the demand 
for milk is much greater in winter than it is in 
summer. 

The experiments made for many years by M. 
Auguste Goflart, a distinguished member of the 
Central Agricultural Society of France, in pre- 
serving green crops for winter use, was at last 
crowned with complete success. Since then sev- 
eral gentlemen, farmers in this country, have 
tried the same plan and have succeeded so well 
that itis no longer regarded as an experiment, 
to take green corn stalks, cut them in half inch 
lengths, pack in a pit or “silo,” exclude the air 
from it, where it will remain in a preserved 
green state for an indefinite length of time. 
This “ensilage” is greedily eaten by cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine in the winter, when 
green succulent food is so eagerly sought after 
by all farm animals. The great advantage that 
this preserving process has over the ordinary 
mode of curing corn fodder will lead many wide- 
awake farmers and dairy men to adopt the 
practice as soon as they are satisfied of its prac- 
ticability, and economical success. 

The large outlay required to build substantial 
brick or stone walls for the pits, in which to pre- 
serve the fodder, will deter many from incurring 
such expense. Whercas if they knew of a cheap 
mode by which they could commence the system 
with assurance of success, they would at once 
adopt the plan and reap the benefit of this 
economical way of storing fodder. The first silo 
constructed and filled in Virginia—as far as the 
public are informed by the press—was made by 
R. F. Roberts of Fairfax county, which was 
patterned after one built by a gentleman near Bal- 
timore, which had been in use for two years with 
perfect success. A pit was dug in a hill side so 
as to have one end that could be opened to back 
a cart inte, when the fodder is to be taken out. 
This pit was six feet deep, eight feet wide at the 
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l 
bottom, and one hundred and ten feet long. | 
Common rough boards eight feet long were put | 
on the bottom; the sides were boarded up eight 
feet high with a slope outward of two feet, mak- 
ing the top ten feet wide. Into this pit was put 
the green corn fodder that grew upon six acres, 
estimated to be about eighty tons. The corn 
stalks were cut with an ordinary sixteen inch 
straw cutter driven by a portable steam engine. 
When the pit was partially filled,a horse was 
put in to tramp it down as solid as possible. 
After the fodder was all in, straw was put on 
about a foot thick, then earth thrown upon it 
about two feet deep; a board roof was put over 
to keep the water out. The fiiiing occupied 
from three to four days, about the 20th of 
August. 

The pit was opened by digging the earth from 
one end, on the 8th of December. About one 
inch of the top next the straw was mouldy and 
partially decayed ; the remainder perfectly pre- 
served, having undergone a fermentation giving 
the fodder a slightly alcoholic smell and taste, 
the color a pale green. All the juices that the 
fodder contained when put in was retained, so 
that there was no settling after the job was 
finished. The eighty tons filled the pit only 
about half full! When first fed to cows there 
were some that eat very sparingly, but after a 
few days they all devour it with great greediness, 
preferring it to the best clover hay or any short 
feed. During the severe cold spell of the past 
week, the entire herd of fifty cows kept up the 
full flow of milk without the shrinkage that 
usually attends a cold snap. The quality of | 
milk does not appear to be affected injuriously 
in the least, when fed on this ensilage. 

Mr. Roberts pronounces this trial of preserv- 
ing green fodder a decided success, and will 
make arrangements the coming summer to 
double the amount, so as to fill the pit. He 
advises sowing in rows at least two and a-half 
feet apart and two or three inches apart in the 
rows, so as to have larger stalks that will stand 
up better, make more weight, and be handled 
easier than when sown thick. 

A larger, better cutter is wanted than has ap- 
peared in the market yet, one that will cut in 
half inch lengths as fast as one man can feed, | 
with another man as attendant. This driven 
with steam power, will enable the work to be ! 
done rapidly and economically. 

Virginia. N. W. Prerson. 


| 
| 
| 
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Flax Culture. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Permit me to call the attention of your readers 
to the above named subject ; one well worth their 
study and extensive practice also, for if managed 
eats it can be made to rival that of cotton 

th as to quantity and money value as well; 
there not a au acre of land in this country 
that now produces wheat, corn, or oats, which 
will not yield a far more profitable return if sown 
with flax, and managed afterwards in the map- | 
ner I propose laying before your readers. I | 


| material fall in price.” 





have grown it successfully on the chalk forma- 
tion of my native county (Wiltshire) in the Old 
Country, and I think it will puzzle you to find 
any agricultural land out here anything like so 
poor as that. 

In 1798 eight bales only of cotton were ex- 
ported from this country to England, and the 
trade has gone on increasing until two and a half 
million bales weighing 400 pounds each is I think 
about the average yearly supply shipped across 
the Atlantic. This shows a marvellous amount 
of energy both here and in the mother country 
also, and I shall have to produce some very clear 
evidence, before your readers will accept my 
statement that a similar trade may be carried 
on in flax, provided they will all put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and work with the same 
earnest will that has been shown by growers of 
cotton in the South. 

A few years ago, being anxious to enlighten 
the inhabitants of the Argentine Republic in 
regard to flax growing, at the request of Presi- 
dent Sarmiento, I wrote to Messrs. Walker and 
Smith of Hull, asking whether there was any 
fear of overstocking the market with linseed 
(flaxseed); their reply was as follows: “The 
imports of linseed have ranged from 1,100,000 qr. 
to 1,600,000 qr. of about 416 Ibs., and the con- 
sumption has always kept pace with the supply, 
so that at the end of the season—say in April— 
the stocks have been invariably reduced to a 
minimum. Clear linseed of medium quality— 
say Petersburg—ranges from 52s. to 68s. per 
qr., ($13 to $17,) while Calcutta and Bombay, 
giving more oil, are worth from 2s. to 4s. more. 
The use of both cake and cil is vastly on the in- 
crease. Notwithstanding all our artificial forcing 
of cattle by cake, &c., beef is now 9s. and 10s. 
per stone of 14 lbs., and feeding is the most pro- 
fitable part of a farmer’s business. The importa- 
tion of linseed might be doubled with no great 
reduction in prices, for at a low rate the con- 
sumption would be all but illimitable.” 

Touching the demand for flax and fibre, 
Messrs. Geo. Noble & Son, George Yard, Lom- 
bard street, London, wrote at the same time as 
follows: “i consider the plan you propose of 
at first making rough flax as the very best you 
could adopt. tt was done at first in Egypt, and 
they have since improved the quality so much 
that my firm sold some last week as high as 
£68 ($340) per ton. The demand for flax at 
prices ranging from £30 to £60 per ton is very 
great; there is room for an addition to our 
market of 30,000 tons annually, (the produce of 
from 120,000 to 150,000 acres) without any 
I now come to the 
question of profit to be derived from fiax grow- 
ing, and shall lay before your readers the state- 
ment of the Rt. Honorable T. H. Sotheron 
Estcourt, M. P., as submitted by him to the 
Wiltshire Flax Association some twenty years 
ago :—‘ What I have to say is but short. The 
land which is wet clay nine inches below the 


| surface was broken up three years ago and 


drained, since which the cropping has been pota- 
toes and wheat. No manure has been put upon 


| it since it was broken up, where the sods were 


burned and the ashes strewed. My account of 
the produce on these two acres stands thus :— 





Rett at 30s. ($7.50) ® acre ... 
Rates and Taxes 

Seed, 2 bushels # acre, at 7s. 6d. ¥ bushel.. 
itede edudhiacdndbs o6che bs sbe- 464000 
Harrowing and Sowing .. .......-....++ 
Beetling (seeding) at ls 3d. ® bushel 
Drawing, Stacking and Stooking 
Steeping and Drying 

Break’g & Scutch’g 120 stone at 2s.% stone.. 12. 


PRODUCE 
48 bushels Seed at 9s ......£21 120 
120 Stone of Fibre at 7s #@ 
stone, or £56 ® ton.... 42. 0.0 


£63 12.0 


Deduct Cost.... .....++ «++ 26.150 


£36 17.0 Net profit, or 
about $92 ® acre. 

Now I should not be surprised (said Mr. 
Estcourt) if some gentlemen present thought 
this account somewhat overstated, but I am per- 
suaded it is not, and I place the figures on the 
table inviting inquiry from any one who may 
wish for further explanation. 

The items of cost, with the exception of those 
giving the value of the fibre, have been made 
upon the estimate given me by Mr. Steward and 
confirmed by Mr. Dixon, a person of great ex- 
perience, and have been taken out of my Bailiffs’ 


books of receipts and payments, and it is such | 
Mr. | 
Geo. Brown of Avebury said:—“That apart | 
from the advantages resulting to the poor in 


an account as greatly encourages me.” 


supplying them with labor, it would be found a 


very advantageous crop to be grown by farmers | 
also. He had grown two acres of flax, and with | 
very little trouble had a most prolific crop, hav- | 


ing had upwards of twenty-four bushels to the 


acre of very fine seed. one of the finest foods for | 


cattle whether in health or sickness.” 


I think, Messrs Editors, 1 have so far shown | 


that the flax crop is far more profitable than 


any grain crop the farmer can grow in this | 
country, and also that the demand for it is prac- 


tically speaking illimitable, as stated by Messrs. 
Walker and Smith: How then is it that the 
Wiltshire Flax Association failed in its object? 


Simply because of the trouble a flax crop entails | 


if an attempt be made to manage it in the ordi- 
nary manner, and as those who instructed the 
Wiltshire farmers were unacquainted with any 
other, the affair gradually died out and was 
abandoned. The writer now proposes laying 
before your readers a “rough and ready” way 
of managing this crop, by which the risk and 
labor will be reduced to a minimum, but having 
already occupied too much space, he will defer 
this until the following number. 


Orange Co., Va., Nov., 1880. 


The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


T. L. Henny. 





The December meeting was held on the 11th 
at the residence of Col. W. 8. Franklin, who is 
the manager for the Ashland Iron Company, 
and under whose supervision and direction are 
a number of farms belonging to that enterprising 
and wealthy corporation, the Ashland Farm 
being less extensive than several of the others. 
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Owing to the character of the business done, re- 

quiring numerous heavy teams, the stock con- 

sists mainly of horses and mules, but a few head 

of Jersey cattle and fattening hogs, and a nu- 
merous flock of poultry were found, as well as 
the driving and riding horses, and the teams at 
the works, in comfortable quarters, and all re- 
cipients of intelligent care. 

The ice harvest was just being gathered, and 
some of the members viewed with interest the 
| expeditious process of filling one of the houses, 

a large one which affords a supply to a large 
| portion of the population of the village surround- 
| ing the furnace. By means of an inclined plane 

reaching to the edge of the pond, a single 
| horse draws up by a rope rigged through pul- 
| leys, blocks as wide as will pass through the 
| door of the house, and the job, with a few hands, 
| is sometimes completed in a half day. 
After the round of inspection, which included 
|asight of the drawing of a charge from one of 
| the immense furnaces, the Club devoted its usual 


| 
| 


Half hour for questions. 


Will pasturing cows now do well-set pastures 
any injury? 8S. M. Price would object if the 
land is to be mowed another year, and would 
not like it if it is to be pastured, but it does not 
matter if to be plowed. Yet, at this season of 
the year, thinks the place for cattle is in the 
stable or the barn-yard. B. McL. Hardisty 
approves the practice because the cattle cannot 
| hurt the ground when it is dry; the nipping of 
the short grass gives them an appetite, increases 
the flow of milk and improves the color of the 
butter. There is no liability to graze orchard 
grass too closely, but would not graze timothy. 
q. Don’t the land need a covering at this season? 
Ed. Scott.—The more you leave on, the better. 
D. Gorsuch.—Don’t think it will hurt the land 
if it is to go in corn; if for mowing or pasturing, 
| would not allow it. 
| D.G.to E. 8.—Referring to your remark at 
| the last meeting about the use of commercial 
fertilizers and barn-yard manure, do you think 
the returns from the former can be depended 
upon to continue their effect beyond the first 
crop [which was the condition of Mr. 8. as to 
prefering them to hauling and making home- 
made manure]? a. No. D. G. thinks any soil 
would become sterile by selling off products and 
using only commercial fertilizers. Is an advo- 
cate of fertilizers, but would not like to be 
quoted as an advocate of abandonment of farm- 
manures, and the substitution of artificial fertil- 
izers. Would prefer to sell only grain and 
timothy hay, and to use home-made and bought 
manures jointly to repair the drafts they make 
on the plant-food in the soil. It is far better to 
keep straw at home and make manure. 

J. D. Matthews.—Better buy phosphates and 
make more hay and more straw, and the more 
of both kept on the farm the better. Have no 
faith in maintaining the fertility of soils with 
phosphates alone. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
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B. McL. H —Does it pay to put manure on 
the ground at the rate of twenty four-horse loads, 
when it is valued at $4.00 per load ? 

D. G.—Don’t use over eight loads with com- 
mercial fertilizers, because in the latter you have 
in concentrated form the elements you want in 
barn yard manure. 


Here followed a discussion on the value of 


barn yard manure, and by what standard that 
value should be fixed. It was developed that 
in York county, Penna.,it is calculated to be 
worth at the rate of $1.00 per each horse load— 
that is, a four-horse load is sold at $4.00, and a 
six-horse load at $6.00; and in Montgomery 
county, in the same State, the farmers who haul 
hay twenty miies to the Philadelphia market, 
take back manure for which they pay as high as 
$10.00 per load 

D. G.—Thinks we cannot do without farm- 
yard manure and its consequent mechanical 
action and influence. E. Scott to D. G.—Will 
plowing down clover and the use of commercial 
fertilizers make up for the disuse of barn-yard 
manure? a. N 

At this point the regular discussion was taken 
up 


No. 


How shall we treat a crop of Clover in 
order to derive the greatest benefit 
from it? 

8. M. Price.—With him the greatest difficulty 
is to get it started. Should like to mow it the 
first year and let the after crop remain on the 
ground, pasturing lightly only. The second 
year pasture, leaving the after crop on the 
land. Then plow for wheat, or forcorn. Should 
feed to sheep and cattle and not sell clover, and 


would feed at home, if he had the stock, even if 


the price was $20.00 aton. John Crowther, Jr.— 
If the set of clover the first year was very light, 
should let it stand, and would not cut second 
crop but pasture it. The second year mow the 
first crop and let second crop.stand and plow 
for wheat, or for corn 

D. Gorsuch.—The first difficulty is to get the 
clover. If fortunate enough to secure a set, his 
plan is to mow the first crop the first year and 
let the second lie on the ground. The second 
year, cuts off first crop and leaves second. Then 
plows for corn. His meadows he mows five or 
six years. Of course some part of the land will 
be left in timothy. 

J.D. Matthews.—Accords with D. Gorsuch: 
but is at a loss to know whether it would be 
better to pasture first year and mow the second. 
The roots have much more strength to let it re- 
main over second year. Would never mow 
close, and the second crop, unless very rank, 
would neither mow nor pasture. The shade 
and mulch furnished are among the great bene- 
fits of clover, and another is the deep penetrating 
roots. The feeding of clover to cattle is among 
the sources of profit in clover. g. Is it worth 
more to let second crop remain on ground than 
to feed it? a. Yes. 

B. McL. Hardisty.—Prefers the first year to 
let the first crop fall and pasture lightly the 
second crop. The second year, to mow the first 
crop and turn the second crop in for corn. 
Doesn’t want to pasture the first year so as to 
decrease the amount of vegetation on the soil 


too much, as much benefit comes from shade and 
moisture. g. If the first crop is heavy would 
you not be afraid of smothering it? a. No; it 
seldom happens. 

Col. Franklin.—Practice is to mow first year, 
and pasture the second. g. In Pennsylvania do 
they sell or feed clover hay? a. Feedit. g. Do 
they mow much? a. Yes, but little hay or straw 
is sold from their farms, and a stipulation is 
common in leases that there shal] not be, except 
in extraordinary seasons, when if more is raised 
than can be fed, it is sold and fertilizers bought 
with the proceeds. The leases generally limit 
the number of cattle kept in summer and allow 
the tenant to keep as many in winter as he 
pleases. In York county, on some farms 
where no corn or hay are sold, but only wheat 
and rye, cattle are bought in fall and kept 
through the winter, making a great amount of, 
and very rich manure, which seems to be the 
great desideratum of Pennsylvania farmers. 

W. W. Matthews.—Would prefer to pasture 
the first year, but not too close. The second 
year mow the first crop and let second crop re- 
main and turn it under for wheat. Would stub- 
ble again and calculate to get a good set of 
clover from seed from second crop. To get the 
greatest benefit from the one crop would feed it. 

A. C. Scott—Would mow the first crops of 
both years, if clover hay was worth any thing 
like $20.00 per ton, at which price it would pay 
as well to sell as to feed. Let second crop grow 
up, and turn under for wheat or leave it for corn. 
Would get ground then well seeded from the 
two crops. Doesn’t see where, by feeding, you 
can make $20.00 per ton fromit. g. At what 
price can you afford to feed clover hay? a. At 
any time when under $18.00. g. Would it pay 
to buy cattle to feed hay at $12.00 per ton. a. That 
depends upon price of stock cattle. Don’t put 
as high a value on clover hay as some people do. 
Find cattle do much better on fodder. 

E. Scott.—W. W. Matthews expresses my 
views exactly. Sow it in connection with other 
grasses, timothy mainly. The first year mows 
the first crop and puts it up for feed, and if the 
seed is good takes it off. The second year— 
looking to meadows—mows the first crop and 
pastures some afterwards. Until last year has 
not pastured new sets. On one piece this last 
season mowed a portion of the secondcrop for 
feed, and where it was mowed off a very superior 
growth is apparent now than where it was left 
standing. 

Jno. D. M.—Have one field treated this way 
during the war. Mowed twice each year, and 
has regretted it ever since, though the hay sold 
for $25.00 per ton. 

E. H. Matthews —Agrees with Mr. Hardisty. 
Pastures first crop light when in head, and sec- 
ond crop would not pasture at all. The second 
year mows first crop and plows down the second. 
On this point agrees with his father, (J. D. M.) 
Where he has followed this plan a good crop the 
second year has always been the result, and it 
improved that land more than manure. g. What 
would it cut to the acre. a. From two to two 
and a half tons per acre. g. Didn’t it smother 
out the second year. a. No; it came up thicker 
the next year. 





it would mow the first crop the first year. The 
benefit of a crop of clover is in feeding cattle and 


getting manure. Would not mow the second | 
crop, and never did until this season when he | 


eut it for seed. The second year, would mow 
the first crop and sell the hay, returning the 
amount in fertilizer and sow in fall on wheat. 
Would put his manure the second year on any 
poor knolls there might be in the field. 

C. Price, (delegate from Junior Club.)—Would 
mow first crop and leave the second to shade the 
ground; mowing, the second year, the first crop 
and leave the second and plow it for corn. 
Doesn't advocate pasturing mowing ground. 

D. G. to 8. M. P.—What was the result in 
former days of plowing down green crops of 
clover? a. The early results were good. For 
several years after liming, however, in plowing 
down clover we invariably lost our wheat crops. 
g. How do you account for it? a. Too much 


vegetable matter, which made too luxuriant a ! 


growth of straw. g. What was the effect on the 
land? a. Its fertility was increasing all the time 
after we commenced liming. My father turned 
down a rank growth of clover, so rank it had to 
be harrowed, but got no crop; whilst his next 
neighbor pastured as close as he could get a bite 
and had a good crop. 

Here the discussion closed and the club ad- 
journed. 


-_7e- 


Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 


Cultivation of Fish. 

The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the res- 
idence of Mr. E. M. Allen, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 18th. We copy the following proceedings 
from the gis, as usual: 

An inspection of Mr. Allen’s large and well- 
arranged barn was made by the club in a body. 
The substantial manner in which it has been 
built, the labor-saving facilities in use, and the 
convenience of the entire structure met with 
general approval. Mr. Allen’s fine young horse, 
by Marshal Ney, was pronounced faultless. Mr. 
Allen also has a remarkably fine Short-horn bull, 
eighteen months old, which was much admired 

Mr. Janney suggested the advisability of hold- 
ing auction sales of stock, agricultural imple- 
ments, &c., at stated times throughout the year, 
under the direction of the club. He thought 
such sales would be of great convenience to 
both sellers and buyers. Often a farmer has a 
surplus of certain kinds of stock, and his near- 
est neighbor may be in want of such stock and 
not know where to get it. A sale of that kind 
would attract buyers from a distance and would 
benefit the country. 

Judge Watters, Messrs. Allen, Moores, Geo. 
E. Silver, McCoy and others expressed their ap- 
sroval of the plan, and Messrs. Moores, Janney, 
Vatters, Allen and Jas. Lee were appointed a 
committee to prepare rules and regulations for 
such sales. 

The question appointed for consideration was: 
“ Would it be practicable or beneficial to culti- 
yate fish in farm streams or ponds ?” 
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N. R. Miles.—If so situated as to beable todo} Mr. Allen thought the subject worthy of at- 


tention. It might possibly be advantageous to 
propagate fish. In Germany, carp, it is said, are 
easily propagated, grow rapidly and are an ex- 
cellent table fish. 

Mr. Janney believed that if they could be 
propagated at a small expense it would be a very 
good thing to have fresh fish on our tables, and 
not eat so much salt meat. The carp has been 


| said to occupy the same position to other fish 


that the hog does to other animals. 

Judge Watters thought it an industry which 
can be and ought to be developed. 

Mr. Webster said he was interested in the sub- 
ject, as his farm is well adapted to the culture of 
fish. 

Mr. Archer did not think the plan of stocking 
our streams with fish practicable. What has 
become of all the fish which were dumped into 
our streams years ago. He thought it contrary 
to nature to introduce fish not indigenous to our 
streams, and regarded the introduction of bass 
into the Susquehanna a greater injury than good. 

Mr. J. P. Silver, while not opposed to the in- 
troduction of fish into our streams, thought it 
not practicable for farmers. As for carp, whena 
boy he used to throw them away, when he caught 
them. We ought to be careful about the intro- 
duction of carp; they might destroy our native 
fish. Fishermen had told him that if a few 
more bass had been put in the Susquehanna we 
would have had no shad nor herring left. Still, 
it would be a great thing to increase our fish. 

Mr. R. B. McCoy said many thousands of 
California salmon and black bass had been put 
in Broad Creek, and none but a few smali bass 
have been seen since. If we would have to make 
dams and ponds for carp it would not pay to 
propagate them. 

Mr. Allen read an interesting article, written 


| by Prof. Baird, of the U.S. Fish Commission, on 


the German carp, which showed how easily they 
can be propagated, and asserted that they are a 
superior fish for the table. Mr. Allen thought 
it entirely practicable to raise a plentiful supply 
of fish for a family 

Mr. Shure said that from what Mr. Allen had 
read carp did not require much water. Any 
little stream would be sufficient to make a pond. 
fhe border might be set with willows, and 
aquatic grass of some kind might be sowed.— 
The carp would do well in such a pond, because 
they live best in mud. He had not much faith 
in stocking streams with fish. Mr. Shure, 


| speaking of fish destroying each other, said one 


of his sons had caught a rock fish six inches 
long, which contained 12 young shad; another, 
somewhat larger, contained 15 young shad.— 
He had not found them in bass, because a bass 
can digest a young shad in four or five minutes. 
A friend of his, fishing for bass, baited his hook 
with a young shad. He caught a bass, which 
swallowed the bait and hook. Ten or twelve 
minutes afterwards the bass was opened, prepa- 
ratory to putting it in the frying pan, and the 
young shad was found to be half digested already. 
He was disposed to attribute the scarcity of sun- 
fish, white and yellow perch in the Susquehanna 
to the introduction of bass. 

Mr. Easter thought the efforts to stock Deer 
Creek with fish were a perfect failure. The bass 
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put in had died or disappeared. 
supposed, might breed sickness. 

Mr. Thos. A. Hays has a dam in which he in 
tends to try to raise carp 

Dr. Magraw did not think any fish but carp 
could be raised in ponds, and thought it not 
worth while to try to raise other fish in our 
streams f 

Mr. Galbreath did not think it practicable to 
stock streams, but it is practicable and almost a 
necessity to stock ponds. They are raised in 
this manner in York county. A friend of his 
has been successful in raising trout and intends 
now to try the carp Every farmer ought to 
have a fish pond 

Mr. Moores thought fish can be cultivated 
successfully, but was afraid to have so many 
ponds scattered through the country He had 
had a little chill, this fall, and was shy of such 
bodies of water He did not think carp could 
be fit to eat 

Mr. Allen thought that if the water in dams 
does not diminish in depth there would be no 
danger of malaria. People who make fish ponds 
must take pains to see that they are always kept 
full of water. As to carp not being fit to eat, 
there was too much testimony to the contrary 
to allow of a doubt ‘ ; 

Mr. Moores thought it 
stock even Deer Creek, but 
had been taken ve t to do so 

Mr. 8. B. Silver did not think it practicabl 
to stock small streams with fish, especialiy with 
carp. He hoped Mr. Hays would give the ex 
perimert a good trial 

Benj. Silver, Jr., thought those with ponds 
were foolish not to try to stock them with carp 
It does not follow, he thought, that carp were 
not fit to eat because they live in the mud during 
the winter. Those who have tasted them say 
they are good. A duck will eat anything, from 
a lamp wick to an elephant, yet duck is thought 
to be food It will require very little 
trouble to stock ponds with carp and they would 
be a great luxury 

Mr. Allen did not think that the efforts to 
stock Deer Creek with fish had been a failure.— 
The failure to catch was from not using 
proper bait Good strings of bass had been 
caught at Wilson’s Mill, and a bass weighing 34 
pounds had been caught in the creek where it 
runs through his yard 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of Mr. 
Benjamin Silver, on the 8th of January next.— 
Subject for discussion: “County Taxes; how 
can they be lessened ?” 


Was practicable to 
not enough trouble 


for vd 


bass 
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Soiling Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


I was pleased to learn from the last number 
of your paper that the Deer Creek Farmers’ 
Club had discussed the question whether soiling 


cattle was profitable. 
soiling many years ago, and am satisfied that I 
have derived great benefit from it. The ‘extra 
labor attending it is not so great as some of the 
gentlemen who participated in the discussion 
supposed. Like a great many other problems in 
life, the difficulties which appear to attend them 


Fish ponds, he | 


for it, could be induced to relinquish it. 


I adopted the system of 


disappear or diminish when we attempt their 
solution. I doubt if any person who tries the 
system, after making the necessary preparations 
It is 
absolutely necessary to success that this prepa- 
ration should be thorough, otherwise it will be 
followed with disappointment. It consists sim 
ply in making the land rich where soiling mate- 
rial is to be grown, so that it will at the start 
produce all that it is capable of. It will be read 
ily seen that one of the chief objections to soil 
ing is removed if every square rod of ground cul 
tivated for soiling is made to produce fourfold 
more than it would under ordinary cultivation, 
and this is easily done 

A great variety of soiling crops is neither 
necessary or desirable. A first crop of clover, 
(the second never,) green corn and lucerne, can 
be safely relied on to furnish the main supply. 
Especially is the last article named valuable, not 
only because it is a rich food and cattle fond of 
it, but also because on land properly prepared for 
it it will produce four good crops a year, of more 
than a ton to the acre at each cutting. Super 
added to this, re-seeding becomes necessary only 
about once in a quarter of a century. If treated 
fairly it may be said to be what it is called in 
ey rmany , “ene rlasting clover.” Its roots are like 
whip cords, and penetrate the soil to a great 
depth, so that droughts do not seem to affect it. 
W hat is not fed green makes as good hay as was 
ever putina barn. Cultivating this crop does 
away with the necessity of using the plow to any 
very great extent in providing green food, there- 
by lessening very materially the expense of 
soiling 

The other item of expense, in the 
opinion of some of the members of the club, is 
taking care of and feeding the cattle. If rightly 
managed this will not be as great as at first sup 
posed. This part of the business should be en 
trusted to a single person; he should have his 
stated times for cutting the food, feeding the cat- 
tle and cleaning the stables, and it should be 
done with the utmost regularity. It will be 
readily ascertained how much time it takes to 
attend a given number of cattle, and then it will 
be known what may be properly required of the 
person having charge of them. 

It is not necessary to cut green food for cattle 
each day, nor is it desirable to draw it to the 
barn and feed it before it has parted with a large 
percentage of its water. Cattle are much more 
fond of it in a wilted state, and they thrive bet- 
ter on it when given in that condition. 

If the farmer who enters upon this system 
when he is ready for it, will open an account in 
which he debits the extra expense it involves 
and credits the savings which it enables him to 
make, he will be pleased with the result. He 
will not only be able to find his cattle when he 
wants them, and keep many more on the same 
area, but with what satisfaction he can contem- 
plate the possibilities of his manure heap, which, 
like the widow’s cruise, will never be exhausted. 
Poor soils can be made rich, and those that are 
rich already can be made richer still. The ratio 
between farm expenses and farm production will 
be soon changed for the better, and there will be 
less necessity for investing in commercial fer- 
tilizers. 


SeTLOUS 
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There are other advantages growing out of | 
the soiling system which I have no time to refer 
to here, but they will readily be revealed to any 
one who tries it. 

I omitted to mention, in its proper place, that | 
lucerne will grow luxuriantly in any deep, dry, | 
rich soil, and makes a larger return for the labor 


and expense involved in its cultivation than any | us not relax our efforts on this point. 


other forage crop. 
New York. WILLIAM FULLERTON. 
re 


The Maryland State Grange. 


The State Grange met in annual session in | 
Baltimore on the 14th ultimo, and continued | 


until the morning of the 17th; the attendance 
being larger than for several years, and the in- 
terest in the proceedings unabated until the close. 
The Master read his annual report, from which 
we make the following extract: 
“The Order of Patrons of Husbandry is no 
longer an experiment; she has taken her posi- 


tion among the most beneficent and elevating of | 
Much of the obloquy charged | 


organizations. 
upon her in the beginning has yielded to words 
of commendation in our march onward, in vin- 
dication of the principles of justice, truth and 
self-reliance. 

“Agriculture is no longer looked upon as 
among the most menial of pursuits, for in lift- 
ing ourselves we have lifted others to a clearer 
appreciation of our calling, and demonstrated 
the possibility of throwing off the fetters which 
have enslaved us, and the capability, if needs be, 
of conducting affairs more in*consonance with 
the public weal. In pressing agriculture as a 
science to a higher plane, we are not slone in 
the enjoyments and advantages resulting, but 
others benefited by our enterprise and brother- 
hood, acknowledge the wisdom of our organiza- 
tion. While this is true as to our charitable and 
liberal-minded citizens, it is also true that among 
monopolies the importance of farmers is admit- 
ted but their rights denied. A more aggressive 
policy is needed upon our part, a people repre- 
senting fifty per cent. of the population of the 
country, paying seventy-five per cent. of the 


taxes for the support of the Government, al- | 


though our policy is non-partisan. Circum- 
stances based upon necessity may yet force us to 
change our base. If the gentle warning is not 
heeded ; if the gentle admonition is to be passed 
thoughtlessly by ; if farmers’ appeals are still to 


be ignored, we shall be compelled to hold our | 


law-makers responsible at the ballot-box for the 
vindication of our rights as American farmers. 

“To me it if a matter of deep regret that the 
earnest efforts of your committee appointed at 
the last session of this body to procure through 
State aid terminal facilities for Maryland cereals, 
failed in the last General Assembly, just at the 
point where we had cause to hope for success. 
A more emphatic language is necessary on our 
part to enable our law-makers and monopolies to 
understand our meaning. 

“The increased number of friends, however, 


to the enterprise in the last State Legislature, as 
compared with the former, together with new al- 
lies since, warrants the belief that the day is not 
distant, when Maryland enterprise will afford to 
her own agriculturists at least some of the ad- 
vantages which, at the cost of millions, is so 
cheerfully extended to interior sister States. Let 
Sc lf-pro- 
| tection makes this question imperative; our 
| yearly profits fall much below what they should 

be because of this much-needed accommodation. 

At the instance of our executive committee, to 

whom was referred the subject of co-operation 
| at our last session, I have been gathering such 
| facts from patrons in my intercourse with them, 
as wouid reflect their views on this subject. 
These will be laid before you by the committee. 
| The question is an important one and should be 

treated with candor and impartiality. Immature 


action, either way, might involve decline, if not 
decay, in some sections of the State. 
“It will be your duty at this session to decide 


| upon the proposed amendment of the By-Laws, 
| notice of which was given at our last meeting, 
| looking to a reduction in the number of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Allow me to suggest that 
this subject should be considered in connection 
with our business capabilities, business wants, 
| and the strength of our business house in this 
city ; of its success up to this time we may feel 
justly proud, but whether it is sufficiently estab- 
lished as not to require all the aid which it has 
hitherto had will be a matter for you to deter- 
mine. A forward movement may be required 
at this point and should be cautiously made. 

“T feel it to be a duty in this connection to call 
your attention to the wonderful success of the 
Patrons’ Trust and Loan Bank, in California. 
Without attempting to suggest any plan as to a 
measure of this kind, I may say that I not only 
consider it feasible, but believe that it might be 

| made of great value to our business agency, and 

of material benefit to many of our people A 
committee of inquiry, to examine the whole sub- 
ject and report at the next meeting of this body, 
might not be inopportune. 

“ Your order at the last State Grange placing 
at the disposal of the Executive Committee 
funds to have the State thoroughly canvassed by 
competent lecturers, failed almost entirely. As 
a last resort the committee thought it best for me 
to do what I could in this direction. I have en- 
deavored to scatter the seed, but whether it has 
fallen among the rocks, by the wayside, or in 

| good ground, time only can show. Some plan 

should be devised to meet the want of a 
lecturer, well equipped, at this time—to this 
point I call special attention. Several dormant 
Granges have been reorganized—more, I think, 
might have been, could they have been reached 
by a competent lecturer. 

“To my mind the education of the people as 
to our purposes should be one of the most im- 
portant matters claiming our attention at this 
session. The want of proper instruction at the 
organization of many Granges is but too appar- 
ent. Routine business simply, and that per- 
formed imperfectly, without anything fresh to 
attract or interest members, must sooner or later 
make the Grange room monotonous. ’Tis true 
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that the advantages of our business agency | 


should occupy much of our time to profit, yet it 
is a strange fact that many of our people know 
but little of it as a noble factor in our enterprise. 
Many of the 
their Grange 
their success to this instrumentality. 
petent lecturers cannot be had is it not possible 
that something might be done in this direction ? 
The agricultural mind must be impressed. To 
do this all laudabie means should be used before 
we relax our efforts. I feel that 1 cannot urge 
upon your consideration any question more in- 
timately connected with our successs. 


“Tt must be apparent to every thoughtful mind | 


that our policy has been too tame. Politicians 
and monopolists in our State have grown bold 
in testing our sincerity, and think it safe because 
of our seeming duplicity, rashly to ignore our re- 
quests. This can only be overcome by clean cut 
issues, and waking up the mind of that class 
who feed the world to the dignity and impor- 
tance of their calling 

“The agricultural mind must be reached and 
aroused to the dangers that environ them as a 
class, or a deeper gloom than we have seen in 
the past awaits us. I know of no better way to 
effect this than the one above indicated. 

‘ Judging from the best data at my command, 
I think it safe to report the order in the State in 
as good condition as when you last met. In 
some sections there has possibly some decline 
occurred, in others more vitality is apparent. 
One of the hopeful signs is in the fact that those 
who now seek admission at our gates are agri- 
culturists, which cannot be said of many we 
have lost; their presence, in many cases, was a 
source of weakness rather than strength.” 

The Secretary's report, which was then sub- 
mitted, showed that since the session of Decern- 
ber, 1879, thirteen Granges have been dropped 
from the roll; two having been consolidated ; 
one surrendering its charter, and eleven had 
their charters revoked. 
have been revived 

The Treasurer's report showed $983.63 re- 
ceived during the year, and $140.54 in hand. 

The following committees were appointed : 

Credentials —Bros. Bartlett, Horner and Wil- 
lison. 

Good of Order.—Bros. Thomas, Rouzahn, Dodd, 
Corey ; Sisters Moore, Jenifer and Knotts. 

Grange Agency.—Bros. Murray, Todd, Willi- 
son, Cahal, Smith, of Frederick, Bond, of St. 
Mary’s, Musgrove, Sudler, Tschiffely. 

Finance —Bros. Nichols, Barlow, Brooke, of 
Pr. Geos., Jenifer, Knotts. 

Resolutions —Bros. Coudon, Parran, Harts- 
horne, Rees; Sisters Baseman, Thomas, Phair. 

Grievances. —Bros. Pentland and Shearer; Sis- 
ter Weems. 

By-Laws.—Bros. Pue, Hays, Merryman, Jones, 
of Calvert. and Sister Lansdale. 

Distribution of Labor —Bros. Tschiffely, Sud- 
ler and Jenifer. 

At the evening session, December 14th, the res- 
olutions reported by the Committee on the Good 


Six dormant Granges 
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of the Order to the National Grange, and unani- 


| mously passed by that body, were taken up and 


States speak in highest terms of | 
literature, and attribute much of | 
If com- | 





the following resolution passed : 


“That the Maryland State Grange in annual 
session has heard with feelings of pride of the 
determined effort of the National Grange to use 
every honorable means to induce Congress to 
make the Commissioner of Agriculture a Cabinet 
Officer, and to have his department sustained by 
appropriations commensurate with its import- 
ance, and we hereby pledge ourselves to aid said 
effort by all proper endeavors.” 


The Grange also endorsed the proposal to pro- 
cure a revision of the patent laws, which will 
protect innocent users or purchasers of patented 


| implements or articles, and make manufacturers 


or venders responsible therefor, and pledges its 
members to secure the circulation and signing of 
memorials to Congress to that effect. 

At the morning session on the 15th, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee presented its report. It re- 
ported that the safety fund, the return of which 
was ordered, had been distributed among the 
subscribing Granges, except the sum of $137.00 
contributed by Granges since disbanded; that 
Sam’l M. Hinks, of Frederick County, was ap- 
pointed State Agent, vice H. O. Devries, resigned 
upon his election as Master; that the orders of 
the State Grange to employ lecturers to go 
through the State had not been carried out, owing 


| to the impossibility of securing suitable persons 


to act, and that the burden of lecturing has fallen 
on the shoulders of the Master. 

The committee further reported that the State 
Agent had been directed to purchase a ticket of 
membership of the Corn and Flour Exchange, 
with a view of handling our own grain; and 
that no loss was met by the suspension of Messrs. 
Parr & Son. 

The committee reported that the results for the 
portion of the financial year already past shows, 
after returning to the subscribers to the safety 
fund $1,646, and paying the expenses of the 
committee for the year, $566.15, there was a bal- 
ance to the credit of the committee of $6,094.82, 
of which $1,590 is in the hands of the Agency ; 
and the net gain for the year ending December 
ist, 1880, is $2,479.41. 

As to desirable modifications in the working 
features of the Agency, to make them corres- 
pond more nearly with the co-operative systems 
so successfully operated at Rockdale and else- 
where, and for which change there is evidence 
of a general desire, the committee say a recog- 
nition of the co-operative feature in our work is 
undoubtedly to be wished, but that the difficulty is 
to decide upon a definite plan. The following sug- 
gestions are made: Ist. Adoption of a system- 
atic method for the creation of capital out of the 
savings effected for the members—such capital 
bearing a reasonable rate ef interest, and a max- 
imum amount allowed to be held by any member 
being fixed. 2d. Furnisaing supplies to custom- 
ers, of guaranteed quality, at the ordinary and 
usual rates of other dealers when the transaction 
is made. 3d. Division of all profits accruing 
after the expenses of the concern are met, and 





interest on the capital paid, in the shape of divi- 


dends to the members dealing through the 
Agency in proportion to the total amount ex- 
pended. 4th. Utilization of the capital in pro- 
ductive co-operation in such direction as the 
needs of the Agricultural classes seem most ur- 
gently to point to. 

The report was referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

Past Master Moore was excused, at his own 
request, from further attendance upon the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee, of which he 
had been made an honorary member. 

A special committee on co-operation was ap- 

ointed to consider so much of the report of the 
executive Committee as referred to that subject, 
it being composed of Bros. Thomas, Sudler, 
Heird, Baldwin and McDonald. 

The Committee on By-Laws having reported 
back the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion without any recommendation, it was taken 
up, considered and rejected. Its purport was to 
make fourteen years the minimum age for mem- 
bership in the Order instead of sixteen, as at 
present. 

Amendments to the By-Laws were made as 
follows, and the Executive Committee ordered to 
have them republished as revised : 

To Article IT. a section was added, permitting 
a subordinate Grange, when its Master, or his 
wife, if a Matron, cannot attend the State Grange, 
to elect delegates thereto in their places and 
giving them votes therein. 

An Article was inserted requiring annual 
meetings of the State Grange at such time and 
place as the Grange shall from year to year de- 
termine. 

Article VIII. of the By-Laws was struck out 
and Section 20 of the Digest, page 77, substituted 
therefor. 

Article XIV. Section 1, was amended to make 
the annual and fiscal years of the Grange begin 
January ist and December 3i1st. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following, which was adopted: Resolved, That the 
State Master be requested to take the field in the 
interest of our Order, as the expounder of its 
aims and purposes, as often as he can find it con- 
venient, and that he and the Executive Com- 
mittee have distributed to the subordinate 
Granges such reading matter as in their judg- 
ment will be advisable, and that they be author- 
ized to draw upon the Grange Agency for a sum 
of money not to exceed $500, in their discretion. 

The resignation of Bro. P. A. Bowen as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee was presented 
and accepted. 

At the morning session of the 16th, a com- 
munication was presented from Mr. Henry M. 
Warfield on the subject of a General Produce 
Exchange, and was referred to a special commit- 
tee of seven members, Bros. Hardcastle, Corey, 
Murray, Todd, Nichols, Thomas and Sudler. 

Mr. Warfield said the location already secured 
for the Exchange, (upon Wolfe street, Fell’s 
Point, what is known as Hooper’s wharf,) is 


advantageous because it is convenient and is | 
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accessible to every point of ingress to and egress 
from the city by land and water. It is out of the 
thoroughfare of the harbor, and yet it is commo- 
dious in all its appointments, and possesses conve- 
niences which strongly commend themselves to 
those most deeply concerned in one of the most 
desirable branches of trade and traffic. Situated 
at the head of deep water navigation on the 
Chesapeake, it is equi-distant from the extremes 
of our harbor. It is about midway between 
sazaretto point and the’ Light street wharves. 
It has as bold a depth of water as there 
is in the harbor, with a territory of land and 
water of about three and a-third acres in extent. 
To convey a more adequate conception of the 
transportation, receiving and shipping facilities 
which this site would command, it may be re- 
marked that a railroad track already extends 
down Wolfe street to the wharf, and that by 
means of this track direct communication is 
already established with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road and its comprehensive system; with 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Road; with the Northern Central, and through 
to the Northern Central with the whole system 
of the Pennsylvania Road; with the Western 
Maryland Road, and also with the contem- 
plated railroads, such as the Drum Point, 
the Southern Maryland, the Delta Road and 
the North Point Road, and not the least of 
all, the Elkton and Middletown Road. The 
dock facilities will admit of barges carrying 
railroad cars to and from the marine termini of 
the railroads at Canton and Locust Point. There 
will be plentiful accommodation for steamboats 
and bay craft, and, in fact, for vessels of all 
classes and sizes. Furthermore, the wagon traffic 
from the counties adjacent to the city will find 
in using this wholesale market a benefit to which 
it has been a stranger. Wagons, for instance, 
from the Western Shore can cross the ferry at 
Locust Point and be within five minutes reach 
of the Exchange. Wagons from all other sec- 
tions of the city will find it equally convenient 
as a central depot where they can meet the most 
profitable wholesale market. It must not be for- 
gotten that the location is of easy access from all 
parts of the city, the City Passenger Railway 
cars passing within one block of it. 

As has been indicated, the project embraces 
an Universal Produce Exchange—that is to say, 
a commodious general wholesale market for 
every kind of product from the farm and water, 
with an abundance of wharf and shed accom- 
modations to facilitate the care and disposal of 
such commodities as may be offered for sale. 
Independent of the roadway for the uses of 
trucks, the whole balance of the large territory 
already described will be the general market, 
capable of accommodoting, in fruit alone, or in 
the fruit season especially, as large a supply as 
any that has reached this port in the most favored 
years. Considerable space will be reserved for 
refrigerating purposes and for the fish tanks. 
The entire market will be made rat-proof, and 
will be paved with ashphalt, in order that its clean- 
liness may always be a recommendation There 
will be a plentiful water supply, so that the pave- 
ment can be flushed at any time. In the winter the 
market will be kept at a uniform temperature 
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by the calling into requisition of steam heat. 
Of the capital stock of $250,000 about $150,000 
is already subscribed. 

The committee subsequently reported that the 
proposed institution is a much needed improve 
ment to meet the wants of our fruit and truck 
growers, and therefore recommend the proposi- 
tion to the favorable consideration of the Grange. 
This action was endorsed. 

The Finance Committee reported they had ex- 
amined the books and accounts of the several 
officers and of the Executive Committee, and 
found them correct It recommended that the 
Executive Committee be directed to return 
through the Master last elected of each lapsed or 
defunct Grange to its members such sums as they 
paid into the safety fund, provided they give re- 


ceipts therefor, and this was approved, and the | 


proposal to give a vote of thanks to Past Master 
Jos. T. Moore, for one quarter's salary donated 
to the State Grange, was adopted by an unani- 
mous vote. 

The proposed amendment to the By-Laws re- 
ducing the Executive Committee from six to 
three members was, after some discussion, unani- 
mously rejected. 

The choice of two members of the Executive 
in place of Messrs. Hardcastle and Smith result- 
ed in their re-election, and Dickinson Gorsuch 
was elected to fill the unexpired year of the term 
of P. A. Bowen, resigned. 

The Committee on the Grange Agency report- 
ed as follows, all its recommendations being ap- 
proved : 

Ratifying the appointment of S. M. Hinks as 
Agent; favoring securing membership in the 
Corn and Flour Exchange; congratulating the 
Order on the the Agency; paying 
Baltimore County Grange a part of its expenses 
in bringing the Agency prominently before the 
public ; suggesting a committee to examine and 
report upon the working and success of the Cal- 
ifornia Farmers’ Trust and Loan Company; and 
commending the employees of the Agency. 


success of 


The Special Committee on Co-operation re- 
ported, recommending: 

ist. That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to take steps to adopt the working 
features of the Agency to pure and simple co- 
operative efforts, and that the change be made 
to go into effect not later than the Ist of April, 
1881. 

2d. In order to do this the Committee recom- 
mended the creation of a working capital, which 
is to be attained by retaining in the hands of 
the Agency, out of the profits accruing to the 
credit of each of such patrons as may desire such 
retention, a sum not less than $20 and not ex- 
ceeding $400; and it is further recommended 
that the Managing Board be authorized, when 
they may deem the same necessary, to retire any 
excess of stock held by members over and above 
the minimum subscription of each $20. 

8d. That the sum total of profits accruing to 
the Agency shall be devoted as follows: 

I. To payment of expenses of management. 


II. To payment of interest on the subscribed 
capital at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. 

TL Not less than 24 per cent. of total profits 
to educational puposes. 

IV. The remaining portion of profit to be dis- 
tributed to Patrons in good standing in the Or- 
der in the shape of dividends, such dividends 
being determined by the ratio of the total 
amount of money expended by the individual 
patrons to the total amount of dividend to be 
distributed. 

4th. Question of productive co-operation be 
left to a future, it is hoped not far distant, when 
accumulated capital will reach an amount which 
will justify such operations as the needs of the 
Agricultural class may demand. 
| 5th. When sales are made for Patrons, that a 
| proper commission be charged, and that the 
commission account be first charged with its 
proper share of expenses of management, and 
that the balance be divided in the shape of divi- 
| dends to patrons consigning to the Agency in the 
ratio of shipments to dividends to be applied. 

6th. That this plan be put into effect if ap- 
proved by the votes of a majority of the Granges 
within sixty days, and not otherwise. 

All of these sections were adopted, the first by 
the casting vote of the Master. 





The following were appointed Committee on 
Loan Trust Co.: Bros. Murray, Barlow, 
Coudon, Turpin, Bond, of St. Mary’s, Dutrow, 
and Rogers 

On motion of Bro. Bond, of St. Mary’s, the 
Executive Committee was directed to invite 
members of the Order to subscribe a fund, as a 
capital to develop and extend the business of the 
Agency or some plan to be mutually agreed upon 


and 


The question being raised as to how members 
of defunct and dormant Grangers might affili- 
The Master ruled: 

That patrons who were clear upon the books 
at the date of suspension, surrender or revocal 
of charter, upon presenting evidence thereof sat- 
isfactory to the Master of the Grange, to whom 
application for admission is made, may be re- 
ceived by a majority vote, under the rules of the 
Grange. 

Members of dormant Granges can affiliate with 
no other grange while the charter is intact. All 
rights under charter of such Granges must lapse 
before affiliation can be had with a sister Grange. 

On motion of Bro. Hartshorne, the thanks of 
the Grange were given, by a unanimous rising 
vote, to Bro. Wm. B. Sands for the services 
rendered by him, at the request of the Master 
and Secretary, at the Secretary’s table. 

A special committee, consisting of Bros. Todd, 
Linthicum and Dodd was appointed to confer 
with the proper representatives of the new Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, and to 
co-operate with it if practicable in its efforts to 
prevent discriminations and extortions in freight 
rates against citizens of the State and of Balti- 
more city. 

The Grange then adjourned to meet in Balti- 
more on the second Tuesday in December, 1881, 
at 2.30 P. M. 


ate. 
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Live Stock. 


Guernseys for Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


On Thursday last, 9th inst., I attended the sale 
of Imported Guernsey cows, heifers and bulls, at 
the bazaar of Messrs. A. W. Herkness & Co. 
These animals were imported by Mr. Samuel C. 
Kent of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., and were 
selected by himself on the Island, and as a rule 
were choice specimens of their kind 

That the Guernsey is to be the coming cow for 
the butter dairy in this country seems to be the 
general impression, and the very spirited bidding 
at this sale is evidence that they are appreciated 
and are being sought for. 

The catalogue comprised 61 Guernseys and 
9 Jerseys. The highest price paid for a Guernsey 
cow was $875, and the highest for a Jersey cow 
$825. The average on Guernsey cows, over 1 
year old, was $365.60; for Jersey cows, over 1 
year, $435 ; which shows that while the demand 
for Guernseys is on the increase, there seems to 
be no falling off in the fancy for the Jerseys. 

Iam glad to say that many of the choicest 
specimens of Guernseys were brought to Mary- 
land. Mr. G. 8S. Watts of Baltimore county 
adding five to his already choice herd, and Mr. 
J. E. Phillips of Baltimore county five, so that 
there is nowin Baltimore county at least two 
choice herds of Guernseys which ought to re- 
ceive the proper recognition from our Agricul- 
tural Fairs, and they should no longer be classed 
with Channel Island or unregistered stock. 
Their cattle are all registered in the Guernsey 
Herd Book. 

It will repay any lover of choice cattle to visit 
the herds of Messrs. Philiips and Watts. Noth- 
ing can exceed the richness of color in the hides 
of these animals, and they show to the casual 
observer that they must be pre-eminently the 
butter cow. T.A.S. 

Baltimore, Dee. 11th, 1880. 


Jerseys for Baltimore Ce. 


Mr. Fred’k von Kapff has recently bought 
from Mr. Samuel J. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
Stella le Brocq 3d, 8,766, dam Imp. Stella le 
Brocq, 4,956. She took the highest award at 
the Centennial. Sire, Beauclerc, 1,882—Beau- 
clerc’s dam was Niobe, 99, first prize cow at the 
Centennial. 


Francesca, 10,609, dam Gemmi 2d,7,314. The | 


owner of Gemmi, 4,487, (the grand dam of Fran- 


cesca) u ~ known breeder of Baltimore Co., | 


considers her the finest animal in his herd, which 
speaks very high for the stock. 
cesca, Lenape, 2,732, took first prize at Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair, 1879, as the best two year old 
bull at the Fair. He is out of an imported cow 
that made 153% Ibs. butter on grass alone. 

Mr. von K. was unfortunate in losing last fall 
a fine young bull, Niobe’s Prince, a son of Imp. 
Aybele, 136, by Beauclerc, 1,882, also bred by 
Mr. Sharpless. 





Sire of Fran- | 


Consumption in Cattle, or Tuber- 
culosis. 


Consumption in cattle probably prevails 
among the domesticated animals over the entire 
globe, though its frequency will depend upon 
various external infiuences, as well as the 
constitutional tendencies of different species and 
breeds. It is more prevalent and destructive 
in densely populated districts and in unhealthy 
climates, or in regions where animals are im- 
properly fed and housed. 

Tuberculosis is a virulent disease affecting 
most frequently cattle, and rarely sheep and pigs. 
It is seldom observed in solipe ‘ds, and is almost 
unknown in carnivores. It is characterized by 
the deposition of tubercular matter in the lungs 
and other organs, wasting of the tissues and 
other signs of imperfect or malnutrition, which 
leads more or less rapidly to a fatal termination. 

If here we consider how extensively this dis- 
order prevails among cattle whose milk is con- 
sumed as an article of diet—and particularly in 
rearing infants—and whose flesh is used as food 
no matter how diseased they may have been, it 
becomes a serious question whether there may 
not exist the gravest reasons for interdicting, 
wholly or partially, the utilization of the milk 
and flesh of animals so affected. 

Causes.—There can scarcely exist a doubt as 
to its being hereditary ; this constitutional taint 
being remarked in different breeds, as associated 
with a particular physical conformation and 
temperament. Sex would also appear to be a 
predisposing element in its production, cows be- 
ing by far the most frequently affected. Animals 
of a lymphatic or nervo-lymphatic temperament, 
attenuated figure, long limbsand narrow chest 
are apparently those most liable to be attacked, 
or to produce stock which will be phthisical. 
Independently of those heriditary influences 
certain external circumstances will either di- 


rectly or indirectly lead to the development of 


the disease, such as dark, filthy, and badly venti- 
lated dwellings, food insufficient in quantity or 
defective in quality, fatigue, excitement, &c. 
But there are two causes which appear to be 
most potent in its production; these are pro- 
longed and excessive lactation, and cold and 
damp atmosphere. 

Cattle kept solely for dairy purposes, and par- 
ticularly in large towns, suffer by far the most 
severly from this affection, constantly confined 
in stables which are not always well ventilated 
and clean, deprived of exercise, drained of milk 
in large quantities, and fed on the kind of ali- 
ments which most favors the increase of that 
fluid—though it may not enhance its quality—it 
cannot be wondered that the nutritive functions 
of the cattle so treated must suffer to a serious 
extent. Indeed, it is a matter of daily observa- 
tion that the cows which are abundant milkers 
are most liable to this disease. Young animals 


| are more predisposed than old. 


Symptoms.—The progress of tubercular phthi- 
sis is sometimes acute, but it is most frequently 
chronic; and its symptoms in the milder cases 


j are not always particularly well defined. The 


first perceptible signs are generally dullness and 
indifference, and less activity and energy. There 
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is heightened sensibility in the skin, especially 
that of the withers, back and loins, where if it is 
pinched, the animal shrinks in a very marked 
manner. This exaltation of the sensibility is 
further demonstrated by the occurrence of an 
exaggerated sexual desire—a sort of nympho- 
mania, or bulling. These, however, do not 


maturity, at the same time the animals will fat- 
ten, or yield as much milk, as if they were quite 
healthy. The milk, however, deficient in 
quality; it is more watery, bluish-tinted, and 
contains a large proportion of alkaline salts; 
but it is less rich in nitrogenous matters, and 
fat and sugar than in health, proving that assim- 
ulation is defective 

At the same time, there is emitted a dry and 
deep though feeble cough, that comes on when 
the animal is passing from a hot to a cold atmos- 
phere, or vice versa, when undergoing any exer 
tion, or when the trachea is compressed 

The walls of the chest are more sensitive on 
percussion than in health, evidenced by the ani- 
mal trying to evade this operation, and emitting 
a slight grunt in its execution. The respiratory 
murmur is sometimes remarked on auscultation 
to be rasping and harsh in its sound, or loud 
and blowing. The heart's beat is strong and 
quick, and the pulse is tense. The skin is hot and 
dry; and slight febrile attacks are noted; lame- 
ness of the limbs which not unfrequently wand- 
ers from one to another; enlargement of the 
lymphatic as well as the parotid glands. From 
this stage more marked symptoms appear. There 
is evident emaciation, and the animals are heavy, 
apathetic, and sluggish in their movements; 
while the countenance is without animation and 
dull, and the eyes are retracted in their orbits 
The skin is harsh and dry and adheres closely to 
the ribs, and the hair covering it is lustreless 
and staring, and frequently damp. Trifling ex 
ertion produces abundant perspiration and 
labored respiration, and so much lassitude and 
distress that the animal seeks to relieve itself by 
carrying the head close towards the ground, 
while the attitude of the limbs betrays the de- 
bility from which it suffers. The appetite is 
diminished and capricious, and digestion 
irregular, weak, and accompanied by more or less 
tympanitis soon after feeding; not unfrequently 
constipation is alternated with diarrhoea 

Cows nearly always abort; and this accident 
aggravates the other symptoms, and causes death 
Even if the natural period is reached, parturition 
produces the same untoward results; while the 


is 


is 


progeny is sickly, puny, and bears the germs of 


the disease. 

There is a frequent cough accompanied by the 
expulsion of viscid muco-purulent matter, which 
sometimes contains yellowish white cheesy look 
ing flakes. The breathing increased even 
when the animal at rest. Percussion gives 
dullness in some parts of the chest, and in others 
the normal resonance. Auscultation discovers 
the respiratory murmur to be loud in some parts 
and dull or lost in others. The heart’s beats are 
strong and audible; the pulse is, however, small 
and thready; and the superficial lymphatic and 
parotid glands increase in size, and the lameness 
has become persistent. There is also sometimes 
intense fever, profuse sweats, dyspnea, and 


Is 


is 


| remission during the twenty-four hours. 
readily breed and the foetus rarely comes to | 
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prostration, and a general exacerbation of all the 
symptoms. As the disease advances the symp- 
toms are exaggerated to their highest degree. 
The emaciation is extreme and debility great, 
and this is accompanied by a more or less intense 
hectic fever which persists with but a few hours 
The 
cough is harassing, and the back is arched, the 
head low and protruded, the mouth partially 
open, and tongue pendulous ; the horns, ears and 
limbs are cold; a prolonged moan is emitted in 
respiration, and the inspiration is irregular and 
gasping; while there is a dark colored foetid 
diarrhea, and not unfrequently considerable 
impactment of the rumen, which can be felt in 
the left flank. The miserable creature, if per- 
mitted to live beyond this period, dies in a state 
of extreme marasmus. 

In the next number will be considered the 
prevention of this disease, proper measures for 
its suppression, and the consequences of the use 
of milk and flesh of animals affected by it. 

Baltimore. D. Lemay, V.S 





Choking in Cattle. 


Prof. James Law, in reply to an inquirer, says 
in the Tribune, as to the causes of bloat and death 
in choking: 1. Excessive bloating is not a con- 
stant result of choking. It occurs chiefly when 
the obstruction is lodged in that portion of the 
gullet which occupies the region of the neck or 
throat. If the foreign body is blocked in that 
part of the gullet which lies in the chest, between 
the breast and the stomach, bloating is either ab- 
sent, or is at the most very slight. The explana- 
tion may be found in part in the nature of the 
irritation produced in the different cases. A 
foreign body in the pharynx (throat) or the por- 
tion of the gullet situated in the neck, produces 
cough and frequent efforts to swallow, the irri- 
tation being produced in the back of the mouth, 
the throat, and the upper part of the windpipe 
(larynx). The secretion of saliva is also great- 
ly increased, and by the constant movements of 
the jaws this liquid is worked up into a froth, 
in which state it is largely swallowed. The ob- 
structive body being usually irregular or angular, 
this liquid is actually swallowed in considerable 
amount, and contributes much to distend the 
paunch. Then the irritation of the throat or 
gullet has a reflected action on the paunch, ar- 
rests its natural movements and thereby favors 
fermentation and the formation of gases in that 
organ. The evil tendency may be largely 
counteracted by placing in the mouth a smooth, 
round billet of wood, about 24 or 3 inches in 
thickness and retaining it there by cords attached 
to the two ends and tied together behind the 
horns or ears. This renders swallowing nearly 
impossible, and favors regurgitation from the 
paunch, and never fails to stop the bloating be- 
fore it has become excessive or dangerous. If 
kept in for two to five hours the obstructing 
foreign body usually softens, the gullet relaxes, 
and choking is spontaneously relieved. If, on 


the other hand, the foreign body is fixed in the 
portion of the gullet lodged within the chest, it 
rouses more particularly the irritability of the 


















stomachs, and besides the arrest of digestion and 
the formation of gases from the fermenting food, 
there are frequent efforts at regurgitation, and 
not only is the saliva which has been swallowed 
sabeted again by the mouth, but even the liquid 
and gaseous contents of the paunch are got rid 
of to a large extentin the same manner. In 
this form of choking there is no cough, but only 
slight bloating, trembling and efforts at regurgi- 
tation or vomiting, and the gag treatment is not 
needed. 2. Death in choking may result either 
from the obstruction to the passage of air or 
from bloat. When the obstruction is lodged in 


the pharynx and directly over the opening of 


the windpipe (larynx), it shuts off the air by its 
presence, and still more by its irritation, causing 
spasmodic closing of the opening (glottis). In 
such cases the animal dies in from three to five 
minutes, but the concurrence is very rare. 
Usually death takes place from the bloat The 
paunch distended beyond all power of contrac- 
tion, reacts on the brain, arresting the nervous 
power. It also presses on the diaphragm and 
lungs, retards and arrests breathing, interrupts 
the circulation, and prevents the aeration of the 
blood. 
the nervous shock, and partly because all the 
blood has become venous and unfit to support 
life. Nervous shock and lack of oxygen and 
excess of carbonic acid in the blood are the main 
causes of death. 





* 


Improving Sheep—Sales of Cotswolds 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

To show what a lively interest is manifested 
in thoroughbred and high-grade Cotswold Sheep, 
and the advantages to be gained by using such 
for sires, even on common ewes, I have the 
pleasure to report to you the sale of thirty-four 
head, a few of which were Merinoes, at prices 
ranging from $15.00 to $125.00 each, and aver- 
aging just $39.00 each, which I owe largely to 
advertising in your journal. I made Sales in 
Virginia and Delaware, and inquiries wherever 
your paper circulated. I am now using on my 
fine flock of thoroughbred and high grade ewes, 
which shear me from 12 tc 20 pounds fleeces, the 


weigh to day 300 pounds, and if fat 350 pounds, 
and will shear next season from 20 to 22 pounds 
fleece; this coupling cannot fail to produce off- 
springs of superior merits. My aim has been to 


The animal dies then partly by reason of 
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Farmer I expect to sell all that are salable, and 

promise to give satisfaction to my customers, and 

if not satisfied with their purchases, will be glad 

to hear of the complaint, so I may remedy the 

fault. At the proper season I shall advertise 

again. Yours truly, Ep. C. LEaa. 
Kent Island, Md., Dee. 11, 1880. 


The Chicago Fat Stock Show. 











Commenting upon the show of which a pretty 
full report was given in the December number of 
the American Farmer, the National Live Stock 
Journal says: 

In point of numbers the show was not equal 
to its predecessors. None of the leading Short- 
horn breeders were represented in the thorough- 
bred classes, and aside from the entries of Mr. 
Gillett, even the grade Short-horns were but few. 
But the Hereford breeders were out in force. 
Messrs. Miller and Culbertson of this State, and 
Mr. Burleigh of Iowa, had evidently made pre- 
parations for this show; and had availed them- 
selves of all the appliances known to the feeder’s 
art to place their favorite breed in a favorable 
light before the public; while Mr. Gillett, who 
never stables his cattle, was left practically alone 
to fight the battle fur the Short-horns, with selec- 


| tions from his farm, reared and fed just as he 


feeds and cares for them by the hundred. Under 
such circumstances, it isa wonder that the Here- 
fords did not sweep the platter clean; and Mr. 
Miller was not so very wide of the mark after all 
when he said “If we had had justice, the Short- 
horns would have taken only the premiums that 
the Herefords did not show for.” It was not so 
much a contest of Herefords against Short-horns 
asit was of skillful feeding and forcing against 
the methods of the common farmer. It is a well- 
known fact that the cattle of Mr. Gillett’s breed- 
ing are not of the finest and most approved type 
of the Short-horn. His cattle are plain, he keeps 
them after the roughest fashion, and cares for 
nothing beyond securing hardy cattle and good 
feeders. They are notamong the best specimens 


| of the Short-horn breed by any means, and it 


increase the weight of fleece as weli as carcass; | 


and I advise every one who has a flock of native 
ewes, to use only thoroughbred Cotswold sires 
of the heaviest fleece available, and the feed 
heretofore given to sustain a five pound fleece, 
will in a single cross give ten pounds to the 
lambs; and the pride as well as the profit in 
taking care of such improvement, will greatly 
add to the interest in protecting them against 
dogs, bad feed and poor shelters. Although I 
have sold a great many high-grades, yet I advise 
only thoroughbreds for sires, even though a 
grade may be a superior specimen. 

I have now on hand a fine lot of ewe lambs; 
also a few ram-lambs which I am preparing for 
another season, and by the help of the American 


finest yearling ram (imported) I ever saw; will | ing are not up to the standard that 


strikes us that the younger things of his breed- 
he had 
reached two years ago. When such masters of 
the breeder’s and feeder’s art as Morgan and 
Watson are pitted against men like Gillett on 
anything like even terms to begin with, the re- 
sult cannot long remain in doubt, so far as pre- 
paring cattle for the show-ring is concerned. 
Such Short-horn breeders as the Messrs. Potts, 
Pickrells, and the Kissingers must come to the 
front with the best specimens of the breed, and 
not permit the case to go practically by default 
against them as they have done so far in the 
grand Court of Appeals instituted two years ago 
at Chicago. The best case in the world may be 
lost through the negligence of its advocates, and 
when that is the case, the losers deserve no 
sympathy. 





Tue value of the California wool crop the past 
season will be nearly double that of any preced- 
ing crop. 
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Stock Notes. 


Mr. Edward B. Emory, of Queen Anne’s, writes | 


he has made numerous sales during the fall at 
satisfactory prices, most of them in his own 


county where Short Horns and Berkshires are | 


in favor, as are also Cotswolds, which from the 
high price of wool, have come into unprecedented 
demand to upon the Downs and other 
sheep to increase their clip 
of 1880 are sold, and he has booked orders for 
six to be dropped in’81. His flock of ewes aver 
aged at last shearing 124 lbs., and they were clip- 
ped very early. Among his sales are the follow- 
ing Short Horns b. c. Melody’s Duke, to Jos 
Stafford, Wve Mills: b. c. Hancock, to Mallalieu 
& Bros., Miilington; b. c. Glass Eyes, cows 
Milkmaid and Spot, and c. c. Mary, to Frederick 
Hall, Church Hill; heifers Louise and Matilda, 
to W. K. Sparks; c. c. Sallie, to John McFadden, 
Sudlersville; Grade Short Horns to Hon. W. T. 
P. Turpin, Chas. Taylor, John Taylor, John L 
Deputy; and Berkshires to Wm. F. Massey, 
John Friels, R. T. Earle, W. H. Wilmer, Fredk 
Hall, Jos. E. Elliott and Mr. Dewing 

Mr. Emory’s Short Horns, which now number 
forty-one, thirty being breeding cows, are winter 
ing handsomely. At present the bulk in use are 
Emory’s Roan Duke 32,573; 8,503 8th Duke of 
Vinewood 32,445 and 7,144 Imp Wild Eves, 
Connaught 34,099, the last named having been 
bred by Col. Kingscote of England, and the 
calves now coming are exceptionably good 

PURCHASES OF GUERNSEYS.—The following 
are the animals referred to by our correspondent 
on another page, purchased on the 9th of Decem- 
ber by Messrs. G. 8. Watts and J. E. Phillips at 
the sale in Philadelphia. The figures in some 
cases are exceptional, but not more so, we 
are informed, than the cattle. 

Mr. Watts secured the heifer Safrano, two 
years old, orange fawn and white, $310; c. c. Rose 
mud’s Daughter, three months, fawn and white, 
$110; Marie 2d, two and a-half years, fawn, 
$500; c. c. Fillpail 4th’s daughter, four months, 
fawn and white, $180; heifer Princess Beatrice, 
eight months, fawn and white, $230 

Mr. Watts’ other Guernseys consist of four 
imported cows, one bought at the Leftwich sale 
in this city in 1871, and the others from Mr 
Crozier, of Long Island 


ross 


as 


One of the latter, Fair 
Lass, imported by Mr. Havemyer of New York, 


is considered by Mr. W. the finest Guernsey he | 


has ever seen. Her son, Earl Barker, about two 


years old, is at the head of the herd, and the | 


other imported cows are Annie of Beverly and 
Cloelia 

Mr Phillips bought the cow 
vears old, orange, fawn and white, (whose dam 
is a famous butter cow in Guernsey) for $510; 
the c. c¢. 
$110; c. c. Laura’s Daughter, five months, $115; 
and heifer Mignonette 2d, $170. 


JERSEY PurcHases.—Mr. Phillips has bought | 


from Mr. R. W. L. Rasin his imported cow 
“ Bijou,” now over thirteen years old 

Mr. 8. M. Shoemaker has bought from Mr. T. 
J. Hand, of New York, the cow Owandah, 
4,408, five years old, in calf to Imp. Joseph, due 


January, 1881, a handsome solid fawn cow of! 


fine size and points. 


All his buck lambs | 


seauty, two | 


Safrano’s Daughter, three months, for | 


Spavin. 
I have a horse that is spavined. I just discov- 
| ered it a week ago to-day. He is five years old, 
and what I want to know is: Can it be cured 
without blistering it? And it advisable to 
blister this winter ? F. RoBERTs. 
Queen Anne’s Co., Md., Dec. 14, 1880. 


Rep.iy.—The spavin cannot be cured without 
blistering, which can be done at any time. The 
treatment of spavin is very unsatisfactory; that 
Which is most successful being firing (which 
ought to be done only by a competent veterina- 
rian,) and blistering, with three months’ standing 
rest, during which two or three more blisters may 
be applied. Give the horse a purgative and keep 
on soft feed D. Lemay, V. 8 

Baltimore 


is 


Cure for Thrush. 


Keep the horse on adry floor. Remove all 
detached and decayed parts of the frog, but 
| with care not to injure sound parts, or to draw 
bl By means of a blunt-pointed, smail, flat 
stick of wood, clean out all matter and dirt from 
the cleft, and by the same means insert, once a 
day, a portion of powdered sulphate of zinc, or 
powered sugar of lead, or calomel, and cover the 
same with a wad of oakum or tow, dipped in tar. 
If the horse is not lame, he may be used for work, 
but only on dry ground or on dry roads. it is 
best to keep the horse shod, especially if he is 
lame.— Nat. Live-Stock Journal 
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The Poultry Yard. 


By G, O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brook landville, Md. 


Hints for Beginners. 


In starting a business of rearing poultry, 
whether for the mere pleasure or recreation the 
calling may afford, or strictly for the profit to 
be derived therefrom, there are, in either case, 
‘rules and regulations,’ so to speak, that must 
be strictly observed. Having concluded to com- 
mence keeping poultry, you must decide which 
breed your fancy draws your atten\ion to, then 
consider whether your accommodations are suit- 
able for the particular breed you have concluded 
to commence with. Knowing that some breed 
thrive much better in. close quarters than others, 
| you will see the necessity of choosing such as 
you know you are fixed for. If you are a novice, 
and feel that you are hardly competent to judge, 
write to some poultry breeder of repute and ask 
him, stating in full particulars, what are your 
accommodations, &c. With the majority of 
people, the great aim will be to keep fowls for 
profit. With them it will be necessary not alone 
to consalt their tastes or fancy in the matter, 
| but they must take into due consideration their 
situation, whether near to, or far from a market, 

and which would sell best in their market, 
| chickens or eggs. 

' It would doubtless be a good plan to com- 
| mence with two different breeds, one of the 





| 


| 
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large breeds, for raising chickens for market; 
the other variety, one of the well known egg 
producers; so in one season’s experimenting, 
one could discover from personal experience 
which it would be the most profitable for him to 
keep, and which his location may be best adapted 
for. Whichever breed it is decided to keep must 
be carefully selected, and good representatives 
of the variety, possessing the noted character- 
istics for which the breed may be noted. In 
this respect the greatest care must be observed, 
for if the fowls you commence with are not 
pure breed, their chicks will not prove true, and 
the great satisfaction of seeing broods of chicks 
uniformly marked cannot be enjoyed. 

Those that can afford to do so, will find it the 
best way to send to a well known breeder an 
order for a trio of fowls, the kind you want, and 
tell him to ‘‘mate them for breeding.” By starting 
with fowls instead of eggs, a season's time is 
gained, and a great many more chicks can be 
raised. De not expect the breeder to sell you 
first-class fowls at the price of scrubs 

Those that do not care to make much of an 
investment at the start, will necessarily have to 
purchase eggs to commence with. In either 
case the best that can be had are the cheapest. 
One favorable consideration in commencing the 
poultry business is the little capital required, 
and the exceedingly quick returns. Having once 
started with your flock of thoroughbred fowls, 
your aim should be to bring your birds to the 
highest degree of excellence. Each season pick 
out the best specimens to breed from. In the 
most carefully bred stock there will always be 
some few that are poor representatives of the 
breed, these should always be killed and never 
disposed of—even though liberal offers may be 
made for them. 

It will be well to purchase a copy of the 
* American Standard of Excellence,’ a book issued 
on the authority of the American Poultry As- 
sociation, and fully describes all recognized 
breeds of poultry. An investment of one dol- 
lar in this direction will perhaps save you 
from being imposed upon. 


To turn what has by a great many farmers 
long been considered an unprofitable nuisance, 
into a source of revenue and profit, needs only 
with those who have ever nothing but mongrel 
chickens, to give them proper care and attention, 
and very speedily will the yield of eggs prove the 
wisdom of extra care. Give the care of poultry 
to the boys and girls—allowing them all the 
profit, and see if there is not better results, and 
notice if the children do not soon have a little 
spending money. This course with the children 
will accomplish a twofold purpose, it breaks the 
monotony of farm life, they in time become in- 
terested, attached to what they will soon term 
their “ pets” Additional home attractions are 
made, a spirit of kindness is naturally instilled 
in their natures—a spirit of enterprise and busi- 
ness is inculcated, that may perhaps be the very 
foundation for a successful business career. The 
necessary rules to be observed in the business, 
and the comparative merits of the different pure 
bred fowls will be the subject matter for our 
February chat. 


A Maryland Association, &c. 

It isthe earnest request of a number of the 
prominent poultry breeders of the State that I 
should call a meeting, inviting all who are de- 
sirous of forming a State Poultry Association to 
convene in the place that may hereafter be 
named, and assist in forming such an associa- 
tion. All those who think they would like to 
join will please send me their address, and they 
will be duly notified when and where the 
meeting will take place. There are no reasons 
why Maryland should not have a poultry associa- 
ation—we have as good poultry breeders, and 
whose stock equals any breeder in any State. 
These associations are instructive and beneficial, 
and the annual exhibitions usually held by them 
cause poultry to be brought before the public, 
where their merits can be recognized. Poultry 
exhibitions in England are numerous and well 
patronized, showing that fowls are more exten- 
sively bred there thanin this country. At the 
recent Birmingham (Engiand) show, held the 
past month, the entries in poultry numbered 
2,247, and pigeons 815. This was a tremendous 
show, for in this country an exhibition with 500 
entries is considered enormous. 

The Washington (D. C.) Poultry Association 
have decided not to hold an exhibition this 
winter, and many Maryland fanciers who in- 
tended exhibiting are much disappointed. The 
poultry show of the season will be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the latter part of this month. The 
American Poultry Association meets there, and 
they always draw the high-class birds wherever 
they meet. Last winter their session was held 
at Indianapolis. G. O. B. 


The Dairy. 
Winter Feeding in the Dairy. 


It is important that the dairyman should so 
feed his cows as to cause them to hold out their 
milk to the end of the season, and no dairyman 
can afford to have a shorter season than 300 days. 
Unless he feeds something better than dry corn 
stalks he cannot expect to prolong the season of 
lactation threugh December, and if his herd do 
not come in till the middle of March, they should 
not go dry till about the middle of January. If 
he has provided fodder corn, cut in blossom, 
bound it in bundles and set it in large shocks, so 
as to remain green and bright, he will find little 
difficulty in keeping up a fair flow of milk; but 
this should be fed with good clover hay, or with 
four or five lbs. of wheat middlings per day. If 
he is obliged to feed ordinary corn stalks and he 
is provided with a feed cutter, let him cut these 
stalks into short lengths and mix two quarts of 
middlings and one quart of corn meal per bushel, 
after moistening the cut corn, and then let it lie 
in mass for about twelve hours and warm up 
some; this will somewhat soften the woody 
fibre of the stalks, and render the whole more 
digestible. The new process linseed meal may 
be purchased at one cent per pound by the ton, 
and the dairyman cannot make a better invest- 
ment than to purchase enough to feed each cow 
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one pound per day. If it is continued all winter, 
he will find his herd in most satisfactory condi- 
tion in the spring, and will have no trouble with 
them when they come in. A little oil mea! is 
the best substitute for grass in the winter—at 
least till dairymen shall supply themselves with 
green ensilage of the various kinds of grasses, 
preserved in silu, so completely, as to be as sweet 
and succulent as when cut. This day may 
arrive in the future, and then winter feeding 
will be a continuation of the summer ration— 
grass.— Nat. Live-Stock Journal 





A Butter Worker. 





Those noted butter makers, the Orange Co 


(N. Y.) dairymen, work their butter on an in- | 


clined slab, with beveled sides, as shown | y our 
illustration. The apparatus stands on legs and 
the beveled sides are about three inches high 
The slab is four feet long and twenty-five inches 
wide at the broadest part, tapering down to four 
or five inches at the lower end. There isa hole 
at this end for the escape of the butter-milk, and 
a slot also for the reception of the end of a long 
wooden lever, which must fit the slot loosely so 
that it may be worked up and down and across 
the slab. The lever is sometimes square and 
sometimes eight sided. The butter is placed 
upon the slab and commencing at one side is 
worked by pushing the lever down upon it, un- 
til the whole is gone over thoroughly. 





Work for the Month—January. 


With the advent of a new vear we seize the 
opportunity of extending to our the 
greetings appropriate to the season, and wish all 
of them A Happy New Year, fruitful seasons 


readers 


and abounding crops, with health, prosperity 
and happiness 

This is an appropriate and, indeed, a natural 
time at which to perfect plans for the year to 
come, looking backward as well as forward that 
the lessons which experience teaches may guard 
against errors—as important to be avoided as to 
the ground before 
you, consider the means at your command and 


achieve successes. Survey 
do not attempt too much, certainly not more 
than you can fairly expect, with the forces you 
have available, to carry out in good time and 
proper order. A seasonable thing to do and one 
which, if done, will often bring its own reward, 
is to 
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Open an Account Book.—Not neces- 
sarily a full and regular system of book-keeping, 
but, at least, an itemized memorandum of re- 
ceipts and expenditures from all sources. The 
same book may serve a useful purpose also in 
affording a place, always convenient, for record- 
ing memorandums of farm operations; also for 
entries of many items which it is not wise or 
safe to leave to memory; the dates of engage 
ments of hands and wages agreed upon; petty 
sales for which payment is deferred, and a thous- 
and items which are better made matters of 
record for future reference. This, too, is a fit- 
ting time for taking an inventory of live stock, 
machinery, tools, crops unsold and on hand, and 
other assets, and this may properly be entered 
in such a At the end of the year, by 
comparing receipts and expenditures, a farmer 
may thus how he stands. A where 
such entries may be made, conveniently at hand, 
will in future years always have an interest, and, 
faithfully used, will contribute t 
of running a farm 

Tobacco.— We salute the tobacco planters of 
the country with additional greetings of the new 
year now so happily opening upon us all. It is 
now high time to make additional preparations, 
in the mind at least, by those who intend to 
plant tobacco. Those who intend to burn should 
now prepare the wood or brush, as the case may 
be, for burning. Burning is some additional 
improvement, but it is very doubtful whether 
the extra expense pays over guano. In select- 
ing plant beds recollect the advice given for last 
year: a southern or eastern aspect the best; 
northern exposures, however, will stand a 
draught longest and will, all other things being 
equal, be but a few days behind a southern ex- 
posure. The season for stripping tobacco is now 
fully at hand. Let the master by all means see 
that the strippers tie up the tobacco neatly in 


book 


see book 


) the satisfaction 


| small bundles well assorted, every color and 


in 


length to itself; to do this easily the tobacco 
upon each stalk should make one bundle only. 
Hang the bundles upon sticks that it may 
thoroughly dry before bulking 

Drains.—Do not neglect the water furrows 
your grain fields, but exsmine them that 
nothing accumulates to stop the free discharge 
of surplus water, as nothing more injures the 
wheat piant than accumulation of water around 
the roots 

Manures and Compos‘s.—Materials for 
compost piles may readily be collected at many 
odd intervals when a hand and team can readily 
be spared for the work. There is a long list of 
substances, available on almost every farm, 
which, accumulated and mixed with manure 
from the stables, will largely increase, and at no 
great expense, the plant food at your disposal 
Road scrapings, leaves, sea-weed, the wastes 
from the house, can all be advantageously and 
economically worked up. Poultry manure had 
better be kept to itself, in boxes or barrels, under 
cover, mixed with dry earth or coal ashes, and 
used in the vegetable garden. 

Wagons, Implements, &c.—Do not de- 
lay uritil the time for their use is almost or quite 
at hand, but at once have any necessary repairs 
made, so that when needed you will not have to 
send to shop for missing bolts, &c. 























Live Stock.—Thus far in the winter of 80-81 
we have had some cold and some very pleasant 
winter weather. Sudden changesare al ways hard 
on men and animals, so we should do all we can 
for our domestic animals, to so look after their 
many wants in time to prevent their feeling the 
great changes of temperature that we so often 
have. Have thestables so arranged that the win- 
dows can be kept open for ventilation in moderate 
weather and closed whenever it is necessary, as 
it will require a great amount of hay and grain 
to make up for the loss of heat of a cow that is 
obliged to remain in an exposed place all night 
when the thermometer is at or below zero. To 
keep up the heat in man and animals requires 
fuel, just the same as it does to keep our rooms 
comfortable; so if the fuel is of poor quality and 
burned in a poor stove the result will of course 
be little more than weak ashes that will be of 
little value as a fertilizer. Just the same thing 
will be observed if the cow is fed on damaged 
hay and rotten straw, the result will be a very 
small quantity of poor milk and manure that 
will never do much good for our land. Feed 
good hay and grain in a warm stable, and see 
the vast difference: A fat, sleek cow, plenty of 
milk and butter and fertilizers that will make 
the poor hill sides shine. 

We have thought that it would do no harm to 
repeat what has been so often said in the Farmer 
about improving the breeds of our domestic ani- 
mals, feeling as we do that about the first of the 
year all of our many readers are more apt to 
make good resolutions than at any other one per- 


iod of the year. “ Thinking that now I will try to | 


make some changes for the better, for the next 
year, what can I spend some of my savings of 
the past year in that will do me the most good ?” 


We answer most unhesitatingly, in nothing that | 


will make a greater return than to improve the 
breeds of your domestic animals. Now that the 
country is so full of reliable breeders who make 
a specialty of raising and improving the breeds 
of all domestic animals, the close competition 
compels them to sell at a much more reasonable 


price than forrnerly. Take for instance the | 


price at which you can obtain a thoroughbred 
male pig of undoubted purity of blood, one that 
will be sure to makea mark on all the progeny, no 
matter how poor the female parent is. In what 
other way is it possible to invest so small a sum 
that will bring in a better return and at the same 
time be able to see itso soon? In a year from 
the time the pig is bought, with reasonably good 
“are we can have a numerous herd of half blood 
pigs that are sure to pay well for generous feed, 
and will at the same time be a pleasure to the 
owner to look at, as they will be so much better 
looking than his old stock was and not half so 
apt to get in mischief. Go into a neighborhood 
where good hogs (well bred) are kept, and we 
will never hear a barking dog and squealing 
hog, caused by sending rough boys or men to 
drive a neighbor’s hogs out of the corn field. 
We recently saw a lot of pigs of the well bred 
sort just eight months old when slaughtered 


that averaged over 220 pounds. We do not | 


mention this as a great weight for the age, for it 
is not. They were not raised on a dairy farm 
or they would have been much larger. Twenty 
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| or thirty years ago the farmer who raised this 
lot of nice pork was always obliged to keep his 
hogs until fourteen to sixteen months old to make 
an average of 200 pounds each. Now is not six 
months in the life of a pig well worth saving. 

In portions of our State where butter and 
cream are leading artices for sale, it is very com- 
mon to feed the fall pigs to sell in the spring 
when the price is good, and keep the spring pigs 
for use at home in the fall, thus realizing the 
best profit for the feed consumed. 

Brood sows that are expected to bring our 
early spring pigs should be separated from 
others, from one to two months before the time 
they are expected to farrow. Many valuable 
pigs are lost every year from neglect in this par- 
ticular. Cows should not be kept either haltered 
or in stanchions when nearer than a month of 
the time they are due to calve, and should 
always be fed liberally on ear corn for at least 
ten days before they are fresh, as it has been 
found to be a great helpin parturition. At least 
many of our most successful breeders say they 
have never had a cow fail to get rid of the pla- 
centa immediately when the cow was liberally 
fed on corn. When the calf is ten days old it 
will begin to eat a little meal and bran mixed 
and some hay, which should be so placed that 
it can get at them all the time without being in 
reach of the cow. The more the calf eats of 
good nutritious food the sooner it will be ready 
tor its future use, let that be for milk or for beef. 

Every flock of breeding ewes should be allow- 
ed to run in the field a portion of the day, unless 
it be very stormy. Sheep do not bear confine- 
| ment in this climate as well as other animals. 
| It is also very important that they are not turned 
| out with either horses or cattle; the horses are 
sure to run, and the cattle are liable to injure 
them, thus causing the ewes to bring poor lambs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and frequently to have them before reaching the 
full period. A timid animal like a sheep should 
always be handled with great care, never 
crowded through a narrow gate or in any man- 
ner scared. 
Do not neglect to supply all animals liberally 
| with straw or some absorbent, as by so doing 
the manure pile can be greatly increased, then 
haul it out at once and save one year’s interest 
| by using it on grass or corn for ’81 rather than 
keep it wasting ’till fall to use on wheat to ripen 
in 82. 


><> — 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

A gentleman residing in Caroline county writes 
| us stating that he has a pear orchard of two hun- 
|dred trees—four years planted, of vigorous 
| growth, that is not where he now wants it. 
Wishing to remove it about one mile from where 
it stands at present, he desires to know, first— 
“If they can be successfully transplanted? ’ 
Second—“If they can, how he shall proceed, 
and when?” To which we reply, that we see 
no reason why trees of that age and size cannot 
| be successfully removed, provided proper pains 
are taken in executing the work. Before begin- 
ning the job, however, we would advise him to 
fully educate himself up to the fact, that there is 
|a great deal of labor attending it, to perform it 





| 


; 
| 
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in such a manner as to insure success; and un- 
less it is properly done, it would be economy to 
cut the trees down and burn them. During any 
open spells of weather through the winter, when 
the ground is clear of frost and not too wet, the 
work of transplanting can be performed :—not 
only with trees of this size, but smaller ones as 
well. Before digging, mark the tree some way, 
so that the same side will be to the North in its 
new situation, asin the old. As to this idea, our 
own individual experience has not been of such 
a character as to warrant our “taking much 
stock in it,” yet we know intelligent and suc- 
cessful orchardists, who maintain that it is im- 
portant; and as it is attended with little trouble, 
we include it, so that if there is anything of 
merit in it (?) our inquirer may have the benefit 
of it. 

The next operation is getting the trees out of 
the ground; and this is where persistent care 
and a great deal of labor is required :—as trees 
of such size should not have their roots “bobbed” 
off at two or three feet from the tree, but to get 
as much—as near all—of the root as is possible, 
without skinning, cutting or straining—should 
be the end sought in each and every instance. 
Swaying the tree from side to side is a very bar- 
barous and ignorant plan, for reasons that should 
be obvious to the most disconnected thinker: 
First— The roots on the side of the tree to which 
it is pulled or pushed, are bent at snch angles as 
to rend and bruise the bark badly, if no further 
injury is done; next the roots on the opposite 
side are strained, torn and often split off, to such 
extent as to work lasting injury. Get the roots 


loose by the removal of the soil from over them, | 


so that the tree can be lifted out of its place 
without injury. After the tree is out of the ground, 
a careful inspection of the roots will serve as a 
guide to the “shortening-in” of the main branch- 
es, enough of which should be done to balance 
all loss of root, and better a little more than not 
enough. No more trees should be takan out 
than can be planted the same day. After the 
trees are conveyed to where they are to be 
planted—by taking them and standing them on 
the exact spot where they are to remain, spread- 
ing out the roots—a correct idea as to the extent 
of the hole to admit them is obtained, which 
should be capacious enough to receive them in 
their natural positions, without any bending or 
cramping, a couple of inches deeper than before 
removal; under such conditions place the roots 
in the hole prepared, and cover with a couple 
inches of good soil, packing firmly in every 
crevice :—then three or four shovelsful of fine, 
well rotted manure scattered over this, and the 
work of filling in the soil may be completed. 
Each tree handled as above described, a fair 
growth of new wood may be anticipated the 
next year, which generally assures the future 
health of the tree. 

We have taken more space to give details than 
we otherwise would, did we not think that other 
readers of the Farmer, inexperienced in the re- 
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rant our recommendation ; better to plant apple 
and standard pear trees of not more than three 
years’ growth in the nursery, when they can be 
taken up with good root, handled easily and 
rapidly in the planting, and with good after care 
soon make good orchards. Trees running from 
5 to 8 feet*high, thrifty and taken out of the 
ground with plenty of root, are about the size 
for standards that we prefer. 


~ ——.ee —— 


Halter for Pulling Horses. 





The contrivance herewith illustrated is a very 
simple one. It : 
consists of an 
ordinary ring 
halter, with the 
two side rings 
connected by a 
strong flexible 
cord. When- 
ever the horse 
pulls, the inner 
part of the cord 
is drawn forci- 
bly against his 
jaw, and the} 
effect is a se- 
verer punish- 
ment than he 
willing to 
endure long, 
or repeat often. 


is 
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Horticulture. 








Cultivation of the Raspberry. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Many persons deny themselves of this luscious 
fruit because of the supposed difficulty of raising 
it. This is a mistake; it is as easily cultivated as 
any other fruit, growing upon almost any kind 
of soil, and standing more ill treatment than 
most smail fruits; although if left to itself, neglect- 
ed, and allowed to choke up with weeds and other 
filth it cannot fail to disappoint the grower. In 
selecting the ground for Raspberries choose a 
mellow, friable loam, especially for the red vari- 
eties. The blackcap varieties are sometimes 
grown with fair success on apparently uninvi- 
ting soils, whether very heavy or very light. On 
soils naturally rich it is not necessary to make 
use of very heavy manuring; bone dust, ashes, 
or well rotted barn-yard manure, are among the 
best fertilizers. For field culture, plant in rows 
six or seven feet apart with plants two or three 
feet apart in the rows. In garden culture, either 
at the same distance, or in hills four feet apart 
each way, with two or three plants in a bill, 
place the plants about as deep as they originally 
grew, and after filling in most of the soil, firm 
the ground a little with the foot, if not too wet. 


moval of large trees, may derive some service-| In planting great care should be taken not to 


able hints therefrom. 


And in conclusion we| expose the roots to drying winds, (as this ac- 


have to say, that as a rule, the transplanting of | counts for many of the bad stands complained 
large trees in orchards is attended with too much | of,) but keep moist and covered until ready to 
labor and expense to do it properly, to war-| plant. October and November, or March and 

















April, are the best months to set out in this lati- 
tude. The first year’s cultivation consists in 
keeping the ground mellow and clean by fre- 
quent plowings and hoeings; no suckers will be 
thrown up the first year, but they will come up 
thickly the second season, and it will sometimes 
be necessary to thin them out; if cultivated in 
hills allow but from three to five canes to.grow, 
if grown in rows then keep the rows narrow by 
plowing and hoeing out part of the young 
suckers; treating them as you would weeds. 
During the spring and summer, except per- 
haps a few weeks before and during the fruiting 
season, the soil around the plants should be 
kept loose and friable by frequent shallow work- 
ings. Stakes are seldom needed to support the 
canes if the tops are pinched off or shortened in 
summer, when from two and a half to three feet 
high. This summer pruning makes the plants 
stocky, causing them to produce more fruit, and 
makes the canes mature earlier, as well as render- 
ing them hardier. Spring pruning is often prac- 
ticed by many growers in this section, at which 
time (or during the preceding summer) any 
canes that are through fruiting may be removed. 
Raspberriescared for in this way will produce fruit 
in abundance for many years without renewing. 
I know of fields in this county that have been 
set out ten years or more and are still produc- 
tive. Black varieties reproduce themselves, not 
from suckers, as do the red ones, but from the 
tips of the vines, which in ordinary seasons 
droop over and root themselves, but it is best to 
assist them by placing a hoeful of dirt upon 
them to keep them in place until we!l rooted. 
The Brandywine is the leading standard red 
variety with us; it is hardy, vigorous, productive 


and firm, of a bright scarlet color, early and of 


medium good flavor; its only rival as yet is the 
Cuthbert, which is fast gaining in public favor, 
being more productive, more vigorous and 
larger, of better flavor and of equal firmness; 
but it gets darker in color when fully ripe, and 
ripens several days later. 
made almost double the growth of the Brandy- 
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With me the Cuthbert | 
| saucer shaped hollow to hold water. 


wine, and was so weighted down with fruit that | 


much of it was beaten into the mud and ruined 


My impression is, that nearly half of the previous | 


year’s growth should be cut back in the spring | , 
| manuring, no culture, and then report that the 


to remedy this. 

The Queen of the Market is now gencrally 
admitted by writers on the subject to be identi- 
cal with the Cuthbert, no difference being found 
in either foliage or fruit. Turner, Reliance and 
Early Prolific, are among the next best red vari- 
eties. 

Among Blackcaps the Mammoth Cluster has 
hitherto been taking the lead, but this too seems 
destined to be superseded by something better. 


The Gregg is nearly double the size, and with | 


me equally if not more productive, firmer and 
more vigorous in growth; the fruit however 
will hardly come up to Mammoth Cluster in 
flavor. Blackcaps require the same kind of cul- 
tivation as the red varieties; new canes shoot 
up each spring from the old roots or stump, 
which are the bearing canes for the year follow- 
ing. The old canes should be removed, and the 
bearing canes shortened back (in the spring) to 
a bush form; this does away with staking and 


tying, as the canes are then able to hold the fruit 
clear of the ground. 

In gathering for market care should be exer- 
cised in handling, as they are easily crushed. 
Unlike the Strawberry they can be picked dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day; if picked when 
wet with dew or rain, they are liable to mould 
and settle together. Pint boxes are preferable 
to quart ones, being lighter. R. S. Couz. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md., Dee. 13, 1880. 


. 





Quince Culture—No. 2. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


In further consideration of this subject we will 
briefly state what we consider necessary to be 
known in regard to the management and suc- 
cessful culture of this valuable fruit. 

The Quince, as we have already stated, 
although cultivated in a very limited way, has 
proved almost every where a complete success. 
The culture of the Apple Quince, and, perhaps 
other sorts, may be extended from the borders 
of Canada to the extreme western sections of the 
Western States. 

Soil, Manure and Planting—For a Quince 
orchard any good corn or wheat soil will answer. 
Plant in the usual way, viz: Have the holes 
sufficiently wide and deep to hold and spread 
out the roots without cramping, and to allow of 
from half a bushel to a bushel of good well rotted 
barn-yard manure, rich scrapings, compost, or 
muck and fine barn-yard mixed, to be used in 
planting. Having swb-soiled the holes or places, 
fill up with this, so that the tree or bush will 
stand not deeper than it stood in the nursery. 
Place the soil in close contact with both large 
and smal] roots with the fingers as you fill and 
allow only rich fine soil to touch the roots, and 
pack well with the feet, so that the soil over and 
among the roots will remain about as compact 
as before removal. Ifin a dry soil finish with a 
Plant in 
fall or early spring. 

No species of hardy fruit demands better cul- 
ture and care than the Quince; and yet, none 
receives such neglect. In fact some advise no 


Quince comes into bearing only after seven or 
eight years; when, in truth, if well cared for, it 
bears fruit as soon or sooner than the Apple— 
often the third year. 

Cultivation.—For orchard culture plant 10x 12 
feet apart. Manured hoed crops will give suffi- 
cient cultivation. Coarse mulch over the roots, 
in either fall or spring planting, is very bene- 
ficial, especially in summer droughts, and, in 
that case, it may not be applied until growth 
commences, so that the roots will have the ad- 
vantage of the warmth of early spring and yet 
the soil retain the moisture during July and 
August. 

After management.—In training, if the bush 
form is preferred, let the limbs start close to the 
ground; thin out but never cut off large limbs. 
Water-sprouts and suckers should be cut back 
or off, and the bush kept in a close, compact 
shape. 
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It is the practice of J W. Brown, of Wilson, 
N. Y., in order to effect the best results, to plant 


in heavy clay land, and keep the trees well cul- 
tivated for the first few years. After the trees 
attain sufficient size to grow fruit he keeps them 
well manured with coarse manure, either barn- 


yard or chip manure; put on either fall or 
winter. As to pruning he carries two or three 
trunks from the ground, in bush shape, so in 


case blight or borer attacked, the 
altogether. 


tree is not lost 
He says, * Trees here, however, are 
but little affected by either. I very little 
salt, for between some growers in this 
k i lity have salted too much.” 


use 
times 


Prope r form of the tree, &c.—Mr. Scofield, of 
Castile, Wyoming Co., N. Y., cultivates on the 
one stock principle; pyramidical, with low 


branches to screen the sun, which he says is the 
cause of much blight of both Quince and Pear 
He plants eight feet apart each way, for tree 
form orchards, and uses as fertilizers, salt hay or 


grass or bog-grass, with salt used around each 
tree quite freely in culture. He uses also a 
wash on the body of the tree of strong lye to 
kill pests, and salt and ashes and old lime around 
the roots—and spades in rotten leaves as a 
good fertilizer. He plants manured hoed crops 


betwee n the re 
Our third 
mation. 


Keswick, Albbemarlk Co., Va. 


ws and gives clean cultivation. 
number will contain further infor- 
J. Fitz. 
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Some of the Newer Grapes—No. III. 


I premise, in passing, that the Lebrusca grapes 
are for the table, but may be made into wine, 
though some sugar should be added. 

The Cordifolius are sweet grapes and are for 
the table, or wins 

The #stivalis and crossings, which will be the 
theme of this paper, are wine grapes. The fruit 
of this class is dark colored, and the juice dark 
At the north the vines need winter protection. 
Some of the newer sorts are 

1. Balsiger’s White Norton.— Bunches long, 
compact and shouldered; berries larger than W. 
Norton, of a golden color, sweet and high flavor- 
ed. Vines hardy and productive. Ripens late. 
Grown by Mr. Balsiger, Highland, Ill. 

2. Langendorfer's W. Norton.—Bunch and ber- | 
ry similar to Norton’s Va., (of which it is a seed- | 
ling); berries of a golden color, and makes a 
wine of superior quality. Grown by Francis 
Langendorfer, Herrman, Mo. 

3. White Herman.—Bunches long, large and 
shouldered ; berries small, white, transparent and 
thin skinned; juicy, sweet and high flavored. 
Vine hardy. Prof. Husmann says the wime of 
this grape ‘“‘is the finest I ever tasted, at home 
or abroad.” Grown as above. 

4. Alvey—Bunches medium, shouldered and | 
loose; berry small and black; skin thin; juicy | 
and luscious. Vine a stocky short-jointed grower, | 
and the earliest of its class. It makes a fine red | 
wine. 

5. Baldwin Lenoir.—Bunches small, compact | 
and shouldered; berry sma!}), black, with a blue | 
bloom. Sweet and high flavored. 


Resembles | 
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the Norton in wood and leaf. Will make a first 
rate red wine. 

6. Neosho.— Bunches heavy, compact and 
shouldered; berry small, black, with blue bloom. 
Vine a strong grower and productive. Makes a 
fine wine. Grown by Hermann Jaeger, Neosho, 
Mo. G. F. NEEDHAM. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse.— 
January, 1881. 





By W.D. BrackennrinGe, Florist and Nurseryman, 


Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md 
Lawn and Pleasure Grounds, 
Much has been written about the beautiful 


snow and the protection it affords dormant veg- 
etation against the chilling influence of frosts. 
All this sounds very pretty, but we are inclined 
to think that horticulturists of the present day 
would very readily dispense with its presence 
Sleighing is a very bracing affair; but slush and 
snow-water is a very disagreeable state of things 
to encourfter; yet this is just what the gardener 
has to endure at the time we write. 

Winter is a divine institution, and reflecting 
man has to accommodate himself to its vicissi- 
tudes—whether rain, sunshine, frosts or snow 

In the January number of the American Far- 
mer for 1877, page 23, we gave a long list of 
hardy perennial herbaceous plants, well adapt- 
ed, either on account of the beauty of their flow- 
ers or foliage, for the decoration of the flower 
garden, and to this list we would now refer our 
readers, and from which, if a proper selection is 
made, elegant groups and masses can be formed. 
But in order that harmony may prevail, the color 
of the flower and the height of the plant should 
be known; and before planting, the earth in the 
borders or beds should be turned over deep, and 
have a good supply of short manure incorpor- 
ated in it. 

When we made out the list referred to above, 
we had in‘our mind’s eye that a change was like 
ly to come over the minds of the votaries of 
Flora, who at present delight in formal figures 
made up of ephemeral substances—or which en- 
dure only fora short season, brought forward and 
maintained at a very considerable and inade- 
quate expense, considering the short time they 
give enjoyment. 

To give a base to our idea of a permanent 


| flower garden, and to make the beginning easy, 


we think it necessary just here to enumerate a 
few standard and attractive genera of plants 
well calculated to answer the purpose. 

First we would suggest a group of Phloxes, 
say 12 kinds, consisting in colors of red, white, 
purple, and striped varieties; and then a very 
neat edging for such a group would be that of 
Pheox subulata or P. reptans. 

A mass of single and double blue Delphiniums 
—better known as Larkspurs, say 6 to 8 kinds; 
among the most desirable are D. formosum and 
and D. multiplex—the last being double ; and as 
a facing to this group a band of dwarf Rocket 
Larkspur could be sown in early spring—or in 
the fall, if the ground is of a light and dry nature. 
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To afford a decided variety in foliage, we 
would select the Iris—or Flag 
many are gorgeous, and in this respect would 
compare favorably with some of the most es- 
teemed and cOstly air plants. The prevailing 
colors are dark blue, down through 
of lilac to white. Iris pumila would furnish a 
good outer finish to such a group. All the kinds 
prefer a good deep soil, inclining to the humid 
side. 

The Spiraea—or Queen of the Meadow tribe, 
should not be overlooked, and as a general thing 
they are all very hardy. The most desirable are 
8. lobata—with pinkish flowers, 8. aruncus, § 
ulmaria and 8. palmata—the last is from Japan ; 
to which we add the double S. Filipendula, to 
form an edging to the whole. 

Next should come the Ranunculus—known as 
Crowfoot or Buttercup. 
R. aconitifolius and R. acris are the most worthy 


of attention. And to make this attractive 
and to prolong the season of flowers, we 
would put in with these various kinds of 


The double varicties of 


The flowers of | 


grades | 


in the most beautiful of flowers during the whole 
summer season, such being planted by the un- 
erring hand of old mother nature. Our taste 
and means would be more properly applied to 
the adornment of the grounds surrounding our 
homes, so as to keep pace with the advance of 


| refinement of society of the present day. 


Greenhouse. 
The mistake that is too often made by persons 
having charge of greenhouses, is to keep the 
temperature as high at night as during the day 


| in winter; this ought not to be so, for when we 
| reflect that the mean temperature in no country 


at night is equal to what it is during the day, 
therefore, a fluctuating difference of about 10° 
may be made safely at this season, and later 
as the sun gets higher, a larger range may be 
given. The result of keeping up a high temper- 


jature is to cause plants to get drawn up and 


Aquilegias—or Columbines ; agreeing as they do | 
ina great measure, both in their habit and family | 


relationship. 

And should there not be a bed of double 
Pceonias, whose flowers are large and of various 
colors and very conspicuous? P. tenuifolia would 
form a good belt, for they are of the stronger 
kinds; they prefer a deep rich soil. 

To have plants that will produce flowers dur- 
ing the entire summer, we would select Valeriana 
rubra and its white variety, to which might be 
added the double flowering form of Achillea 
Ptarmica—known as Sneeze-wort. The flowers 
of these are admirably suited in making up table 
and hand bouquets. 

Masses of Hollyhocks, Digitalis—or Fox-glove, 
Bocconia cordata, Dahlias, and various kinds of 
free flowering hardy shrubs, could also be intro- 
duced as suitable objects for a background. 

When quentities of one kind of plant cannot 
be easily procured, what is called a mixed system 
of arrangement might readily be adopted, but in 
such a case, the height which each plant is likely 
to attain must, or ought to be known, as well as 
the color of the flowers and character of the foli- 
age; for it must always be borne in mind in 
making such a distribution, that a combined 
effect is to be aimed at, more than a strictly 
botanical arrangement. 

In European gardens—and particularly in 
England, during the last two years, a change in 
the material for the decoration of the flower 
garden has taken place, and the system now 
about to be inaugurated, is somewhat similar to 
that we have suggested in the foregoing, as well 
as in previous articles. 

But in addition to this change, there has also 
been put in operation a system of what is de- 
nominated in England the “ wild garden,” which 
consists in planting groups of the more hardy 
perennial herbaceous plants and shrubs, on the 
outskirts of lawns, lakes and forests, in situations 
where they will be more or less seen from the 
walks and carriage drives. 
adorning the large parks of England is not 
likely to gain much favor here, owing first to 
the usual smaller extent of our parks, and on 
the other hand our forests and meadows abound 


This last method of 


much exhausted by the time spring is upon us, 
and this will especially be the case with Gerani- 
ums and Carnations. 

Camellias will now be in bloom, and some of 
the Azaleas will be showing their colors; both 
should now receive a regular supply of water at 
the root, but heavy syringing overhead will in- 
jure the flowers when open—particularly the 
white ones—but if a humid atmosphere is main- 
tained it will be an advantage to both. 

The various kinds of Habrothamnus are free 
bloomers at this season, if kept in a warm end 
of the house; this with the white and red Bou- 
vardias will yield “a good supply of flowers to 
cut. 

Libonia pennroyensis and Cuphea platycentra 
are neat growing plants and free flowerers at this 
season, and every one having a small greenhouse 
should own at least one plant of each. The old 
time Eranthemum pulchellum and Linum trigy- 
num are worth all the care that can be bestowed 
upon them, being free bloomers and easily 
grown. 

Euphorbia fulgens is one of those charming 
plants, flowering at this season of the year, which 
does not receive that attention it so richly de- 
serves; like its twin brother Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima—both natives of Mexico—it requires to be 
well cut back in spring, and stimulated into 
active growth during the summer, otherwise 
fine racemes of flowers on the one, or large 
bracts on the other, will not be forthcoming; 
both require the warmest part in the house. 
We used to plant them out in summer, and lift 
them early in the fall, and we believe this to be 
the best mode of treating them. 


- * 





A Cheap Greenhouse. 





Some of our readers, who would enjoy the 
means of having a few blossoms during the dark 
winter days when nature out-of-doors is at rest, 
and propagating bedding plants for next season, 
will read with interest the following description 
of a cheap greenhouse by a contributor to Vick’s 
Magazine: 

I herewith enclose drawings of the small 
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greenhouse which I built last September, with | 
of material. The cost of labor I cannot | 
give any more definitely than to say I was busy 
at it about ten days, working about eight hours 
a day, besides three evenings at the triangular 


cost 
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for My purpose was to have | 
some place where I could winter over a number 

of plants, from which, in the spring, I could | 
propagate a quantity for bedding purposes 
Heretofore I have had to content myself with a 

sitting-room window, with but indifferent 

Coleus, Achyranthus, and Alternantheras 

of which I wanted the greatest quantity, were 
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the ones with which I had the most difficulty 


With this little house I am doing magnificently 
It is twelve feet long by ten feet wide, the roof 
composed of eight ordinary 3x6 feet hot-bed 


sushes Both ends are glazed, as shown by the 
end elevation, with the exception that in the 
east end there is a window to correspond with 























GROUND PLAN. 


the glazed part of the door. The furnace and 
flue is built of ordinary soft brick, (the furnace 
should be lined with fire-brick, but mine is not, 


| high, for the sides. 
| flue 


le . . 
inside, contracting 
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and will probably need renewing another year,) 
the sides and top of the furnace two bricks thick 


| The flue is raised from the ground to the height 


of one brick set on edge, flat paving-bricks about 
8x 16 inches and two inches thigk forming the 
top and bottom; ordinary brick, laid flat, two 
This makes the inside of 
about 6x7 inches. The furnace grate is 
12 x 16 inches, but at present [have bricks placed 
the grate surface to 8 x 12 
inches, and find this sufticient for all needs 
The management of the fire is very simple. 
Should it threaten a cold night, I blow the fire 
a little and have the furnace and flue hot at the 











SIDE ELEVATION 


time I retire. I then close the draft, and next 
morning everything is nearly as warm as when 


I left it Two or three nights ago the ther- 
mometer stood at 7° out doors: at 10 o'clock P 
M., in the house, at 65°, and at 7 A. M. next 
morning at 61 Directly over the furnace I 
have the cutting bed. Cuttings which I have 


found almost impossible to root before, root here 
very readily. Ido not three cuttings in a 
hundred. One sash on each side of the house 
lifts for ventilation in the usual manner. The 
sides are double-boarded, with felted paper be 
tween, and then banked up with the earth which 
came out of the passage inside and the depres 
sion where the flue is laid. There is only one 


lose 
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trouble. It is too small—I did not think I would 
have it filled before spring, but it is full now. I 
intend building on the west end this winter, and 
keeping the new part for Geraniums, Roses, and 
Carnations, and the part now running, for those 
plants requiring a higher temperature. 

The following are the materials required, with 
their cost here: 


8 3x6 hot-bed sash...... coves cocci $14 40 
X§ box glass 6x8 for end.......... -- 320 1.50 
| IS chestnut posts................ 22 330 
| 100 feet 3x4 hemlock, for plates Bench- 
frame, door-posts, &c 1.50 1.50 
300 feet l-inch hemlock boards for 
double-sides, benches, ¢c.....,..... 150 4.50 
40 feet 4-inch tongued and grooved 
pine, for end boarding, door, &c.... 300 1.20 
50 feet clear pine, for facing, end-sash- 
es, strips, &e , per hundred.......... 3.00 1.50 
500 soft brick, furnace and flue, per 
thousand ...... .sssceeceees eccccecese 5.00 2.50 











200 hard brick, for chimney...... .. 6.00 1.20 
60 paving brick, for top and bottom of 
BN Ba 0.6 0.6000 00ssseeceseensocs (234 150 
MG BBE. COMER. cccccc ceccccccccccoccecs 1.50 75 
BB cose ccccccccccsesccocessececes : 20 
Hinges, lock, hooks, nails, screws, 
Paint, PULLY......e eeeeeees eevee 200 
GOMED so oc vecccccsvccsccccecscsesesooeees 100 
wih etite 5hbbunseks ns6e per censnevesuees $37 05 


[From the above statement our readers will 
learn at what small expense a serviceable green- 
house may be constructed. To fit this house up 
with cast-iron boiler and pipes for heating with 
hot water would cost $100 more. It would then 
be very efficient, and still cheap. This house 
stands lengthways east and west. For most 
localities in this country it would be better to 
stand north and south, and to have the furnace 
in the northwest corner, and the flue run along 
on the west, south and east sides, with the chim 
ney at the northeast corner, or, if pipes are used, 
to have them pass all around, and the chimney 
stack could then be at the north end. By this 
arrangement, the sunlight and the heat from the 
furnace would be distributed most evenly. | 


— Vick 
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Flowers for the Beginner.—No. l. 





Varieties, and how to raise them. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

I have often thought that a comprehensive 
article under the above caption, from the pen of 
some practica! florist or amateur, would prove of 
unlimited value as a reference to such as being 
but little versed in floriculture, desire to enter 
upon its untiring fields of pleasure, but do not 
know what varieties of flowers are suited to their 
wants, or would be likely to return the greatest 
amount of satisfaction under their unskilled 
treatment. I have long looked in vain for such 
an article in your valuable pages, but it seems 
that each of your experienced corres} ondents on 
the subject of floriculture accord to all of their 
readers a certain amount of knowledge pertain- 
ing thereto, and, therefore, the most vital inter- 
ests of the beginner are but little considered. 

Now,I should greatly deprecate my being 
considered by any in the light of one entirely 
fitted to the authorship of such an article, and 
hope no severe critic will condemn me as an 
egotistical aspirant to undeserved honors if I 
modestly offer, under the above title, the result 
of my experience to all such as know /ess than 
myself, beginning with the formation of the 
flower-garden. 

When one contemplates making a flower- 
garden, the first thing to be done, none will 
gainsay, is to select the spot of ground for its 
formation; this, generally, is in front of the 
dwelling-house, but, do not, as you value your 
fond expectations, (beginners in any pursuit 
generally have rather lofty ones, I believe, I 
know J had,) select a spot where the sun only 
shines on about one foot in ten of the surface, 
for always remember that about nine-tenths of 
the flowers a beginner requires loves the sun- 
shine. Exercise the utmost care in enclosing 
your flower-garden, seeing that no crevice is left 
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through which that bitterest enemy to a flower- 
garden—the domestic hen—can enter. In fact, 
exclude everything like a fowl, or they will 
surely cause you trouble; the sterner sex often 
indulge in “ cuss words” after their depredations. 
I remember once, when the “mistress of the 
manor,” (referring, in this instance, to my mater- 
nal grandmother,) insisted on placing some 
motherless goslings in my garden against my 
protestations. I inwardly vowed vengence, and 
none but myself ever knew the fate of those 
goslings. But enough of digression, and with 
the caution not to make your flower-garden too 
large, (mine one hundred and ten by fifty-two 
feet is “‘too much” for me in the spring when 
grass grows faster than my industry,) I will re- 
sume. 

Every one will, of course, be governed by his 
or her own fancy and the location of the garden, 
in laying out the beds. This being done, in the 
course of events comes the selection of plants, 
seeds, &. 

You obtain your catalogue, and then comes an 
unsurmountable difficulty, especially if it hap- 
pens to be one that advertises everything and 
praises everything with equal measure, like some 
sent me. You don’t know what you want, can- 
not imagine which varieties to select; and, first, 
you make a selection, with names shaming a 
Greek dictionary, next you come to the conclu- 
sion, perplexing in the extreme, of wanting 
everything in the catalogue, and finally, you 
order a list you know no more about than that 
hen waiting so patiently to begin her share of 
the work—scratching. 

Among that list will, of course, be several varie- 
ties that are as delicate as the blonde moustache 
of a youth, so delicate, in fact, as (according to 
the phraseology of Vick) to require a sun-shade 
in sunshine and an umbrella in rainy weather, 
anc need to be sprinkled with the finest spray 
from a twelve dollar greenhouse syringe. Pail- 
ure follows this effort and you retire in supreme 
disgust. 

Then looking over the catalogue again, you 
notice what escaped your eye before; those 
selections, A, B and C, of so many varieties of 
seed for one or two dollars, put up, so the cata- 
logue says, with special reference to the wants 
of such as you; this strikes you as just the thing, 
so you order. Your seed arrive, and you plant 
Balsam and other tender varieties in the damp, 
cold days of April and they rot; you cover Por- 
tulaca and Petunia seed an inch deep, and never 
see them again, and imagining the plants of the 
Datura look so much like their next of kin, the 
Jamestown or ‘Jimson” weed of your fields you 
are tempted to pull them up, and your second 
attempt, like your first, is a failure complete, 
all because you do not know how things should 
be done. 

And, now, a few words as to buying those 
assortments of seed put up for the “unknowing” 
by florists. I cannot recommend them,as among 
the seed are invariably many varieties that 
owing to their delicate habits the beginner can- 
not succeed with; therefore my advice to my 
unskilled readers is not to buy them. 

From among the many varieties of flowers I 
have raised from seed, I can with the utmost 
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confidence recommend the following as those 
that have never failed me: Annuals: For 
fragrance: Alyssum Maritima, (Sweet Allyssum,) 
and Mignonette, (/?eseda Odorata,) grandiflora. 
For large beds or masses: Petunia grandiflora, 
Plox Drummondii, grandiflora, and Verbena 
For very brilliant effect, in sunny places only 

Calliopsis and Eschscholtzia. Fora magnificent 
effect the entire season, on bulb-beds, after their 
season of flowering is over, and only in the sun 

shine: Portulaca grandiflora, flore pleno. For 
flowers grown with special reference to boquet 
making: Ageratum Mexicanum; Antirrhinum 
Majus, (Snapdragon); Aster, Trutfaut’s Paeony- 
flowering Perfection; Cacalia, (Flora’s Paint 
Brush); Candytuft, (Jberts) ; Delphinium, (Lark- 
spur), Ajacis hyacinthiflorum; Dianthus, (Pink), 
Chinensis, Imperialis. Heddewigii, and Lacimia- 
tus, Pansy, (Viola Tricolor); Salpiglossis; Sca- 
biosa, (Morning Bride); and Stocks Ten Weeks 
For flowers grown for beauty of their foliage: 
Amaranthus tricolor, (Jacob's Coat); and Can 

na Indica, (Indian Shot). For curiosity of its 
foliage: Sensitive Plant, (Mimosa Pudica); and 
for beauty and constancy of their flowers: Bal 
sam, Marigold, Dwarf African; Mirabilis, (War 
vel of Peru, or Four O'clocks); Nasturtium 
Minor, (Tropeolum); and Double Zinnia Elegans 

These finish the list of low-growing Annuals 
I can, with confidence, recommend to the begin 
ner, however little versed in their culture, and 
with due consideration as to the opinions of 
those who differ from my views, I will append 
a list of varieties that I cannot recommend eithe 
for flowers or foliage: Clarkia; Eutoca; Gillia; 
Helianthus, (Sunflower); Martynia; Mesembry- 
anthemum; Myosotis, (Forget-Me-Not); Nemo- 
phila; Perilla Nankenensis; Whitlavia; and 
Dolichos Lablab, (Hyacinth Bean). There is 
not one variety in the above list that I consider 
worth the room sufficient to grow it in any 
flower-garden. 

Annuals, to which class the greater number 
of our garden flowers propagated from seed be- 
long, are divided into two distinct classes, hardy, 
and half-hardy or tender, and require the greatest 
difference in the time of their sowing. All 
hardy Annuals may be sown in the open ground, 
in my latitude, (‘ 
April, while the half-hardy or tender sorts should 
not be planted out doors before the second week 
in May. 

One of the gravest errors into which the un- 
initiated often fall is the great and needless 
hurry with which they commit their seed to the 
ground, before the warmth of spring has killed 
all traces of frost therein. In frosty soil the 


germ of all half-hardy and tender seeds will | 
necessarily perish; do not, therefore, sow your | 


seeds before the periods named above; a few 
weeks later in sowing seed than the regular 
period will not in any manner retard the full 
development of the seedlings, while a few days 
sooner might lose you the entire sowing by an 
unlooked for cold spell. So do not be deceived 


by a few fair days in early spring into risking 
your seed through entirely needless haste in 
sowing them. 

The condition of the soil when the seeds are 
sown, should be closely examined at all times; 


Virginia,) during the month of 


if it contains an excess of moisture, easily ascer- 
tained by its muddy texture, or is too arid, 
they should not be planted; to be in a proper 
condition it should pulverize easily and tho- 
roughly. The kind of soil should also receive 
prompt attention, as to that may be attributed a 
large part of the failures in seed sowing. A stiff, 
clayey soil, one liable to form a crust on its sur- 
face in rainy weather, is not by any means suit- 
able to the purpose. The proper soil is found 
in what is termed a friable, sandy loam; such a 
soil is formed, even out of the stiffest clayey one, 
by repeated and liberal dressings of thoroughly 
decomposed barn-yard manure, 

Next in succession comes the sowing of the 
seed and their treatment during germination— 
the most tedious and anxious period in the his- 
tory of the plants. The soil being already in 
proper condition, finely pulverized and free trom 
all clods and foreign substances, select a warm 
day, just before a gentle rain, if possible, and 
sow the seed, observing, afterwards, to firmly 
press the soil over them with a board or anything 
convenient, and the tedious process of sowing is 
finished 

The depths at which various seeds should be 
planted is, to the uniniated, the most puzzling 
problem in the entire problematical operation. 
All fine seed like Digitalis, (Fox Glove); Portu- 
laca, and Petunia, should only be covered with 
® mere sprinkting of fine soil; seeds of Balsam, 
Aster, Dianthus, and all of like size should be 
placed at adepth of from one-eighth to one- 
quarter of an inch; while seed the size of Mir- 
rabilis and kindred size may be covered an inch 
deep. <A short rule, one of untold benefit to me, 
is to place all seeds at a depth equal to twice the 
average diameter of the seed themselves. 

While it would appear that common sense 
teaches even the most unknowing not to place 
small seed a half inch or an inch beneath the 
surface, there are many who do this very thing, 
and then, with refreshing ignorance, wonder 
why their seed do not grow; the cause is plainly 
attributed to the fact that the germ of a small 
seed being, jn itself, naturally small and delicate, 
is unable to force itself through such a mass of 
soil, and must, consequently, perish. 

After the seed are sown do not, for pity to the 
seed, think your work is completed, but keep 
the soil, surface and all, continually damp, for 
after a small seed has commenced to germinate, 
even a few moments without moisture will 
cause it to shrivel, and once shrivelled, its ger- 
minating qualities are forever ruined. 

W. G. Ivy. 

Warwick Co., Va., Dee., 1880. 





Pitcher Plants. 


These curious plants are frequently cultivated, 
says Vick’s Magazine, and fine specimens of them 
are very handsome. It is necessary, in raising 
them, to imitate as much as possible their natural 
conditions. Of course, nothing could be more 
unfavorable to them than the dry atmosphere of 
a living-room. As our readers are well aware, 
the Pitcher Plants, Sarracenia, are natives of our 
bogs—living where their roots are surrounded 























with water, and in an air always moist from con- 
stant evaporation. 

It has been found by experience, strange as it 
may seem, that it is a matter of the first import- 
ance in the cultivation of these plants to attend to 
drainage. Nec- 
essary as a con- 
stant supply of 
water is to the 
roots, it must 
not be allowed 


nant; conse- 
quently a fair 
supply of bro- 
ken potsherds 


age material 
must form the 
basis of potting 
operat ions .— 
Peat broken 
and pulled to 
pieces, and mix- 
ed with sphag- 
num chopped 

SARRACENIA PURPUREA. fine, forms a 
suitable soil. The plants should be placed ina 
good-sized, say eight-inch pot, and the soil filled 
in not quite up to the crowns; over this place a 
layer of sphagnum, or bog moss, filling up to the 
rim of the pot. The pot, itself, should be placed 
in a pan, or box, upon a layer of sphagnum, and 
be surrounded with the same material to its rim. 
The plants like a free exposure to the light, but 
not the direct sunlight; a shady place in the 
greenhouse near the glass, or a shady corner of 
a frame is © suitable place; they will also do well 
in a north window, provided the atmospheric 
conditions are suitable, and they may be success- 
fully raised 
in ferneries 
and glass ca- 
ses. A con- 
stant and a- 
bundantsup- 
ply of water 
is, of course, 
a necessity. 
S. purpurea 
is found in 
peat bogs in 
most parts of 
the country, 
from N. En- 
gland toMin- 
nesota, and 
S. flava trom 
Virginia So. 
ward. The 
foliage of S. purpurea is usually described as pit- 
cher-shaped, and that of S. flava as trumpet- 
shaped; the leaves of both are hollow, and hold 








SARRACENIA FLAVA. 
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to become stag- } 


or other drain- | 


eight inches in length and of a reddish-purple 


tint, with streaks of green; the hairs in the tube 
of this species are stronger, and coarser, and 
longer than those in S flava, but those of the lat- 
ter are quite as effectual in holding the insects. 
The flowers of 8. purpurea are of a deep purple 
color, and those of the other are yellow. 

S. purpurea is found in great quantities on 
Curtis’ Creek, near Baltimore, and collectors 
send immense numbers to florists and others in 
different parts of this and other countries. 





Vegetable Garden.—January. 





At this inclement season, when out-door gar- 
dening is at a stand still, it may not be amiss to 
indulge in a few thoughts in relation to the mod- 
el American Kitchen Garden. Concerning its 
European namesake volumes have been written ; 
but here, where things are happlily simplified, 
one may easily give his views in a brief article. 
It is clear that on such a subject there may be 
much diversity of opinion; I shall merely des- 
cribe such a garden as I would delight to culti- 
vate. 

The ground should he as level as possible, or 
at least it should not slope down northward. 
Nor should it slope so much that it would readily 
wash. It is desirable that the garden should be 
all in one place and not scattered around like an 
ill-drawn map of the Hebrides My garden is 
made up of eight or nine irregular patches, and 
much valuable time is lost in lugging about the 
tools from place to place. But where enough of 


| good soil can be found in one place, with the 


surface sufficiently even, and the ground con- 
venient to the dwelling, the advantage to a cut- 
up garden is very great indeed. 

The best form is the parallelogram with the 


| length at least four times the breadth, and run- 


| would be about 49 yards wide. 


ning as near as may be north and south. With 
this proportion adhered to a garden of two acres 
Roads 12 feet 
wide should be laid off along both sides. The 
garden is cropped crosswise, and these roads are 


| necessary for the team to turn on and for other 


water, with which they are usually partly filled, | 


and this is where many a fly and other insect 
meets with a watery grave, for it is almost im- 
possible for them to escape after they have once 
entered the tube, as the sides are clothed with 
hairs or bristles that point downwards and pre- 
vent the insect’s ascent. 


| obvious uses. 


Perhaps one can be made to bound the orchard 
and the other to lead somewhere, but whether so 
or not they are indispensable. The garden 
should be drained, and even more thoroughly 
than the farm, as the product from a given space 
is often much more valuable. I would have the 
northern end hounded by a cedar or spruce 
hedge, to be continued along the sides for 12 or 
15 feet, in order to shelter the frames in the re- 
cess so formed. A cross road or space must be 
left in front of the frames large enough to admit 
of mixing the manure for the hot beds. Pro- 
ceeding southward the next thing in order is to 
create a shady border on which to raise such 
articles as late cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, &c., 
and also a warm sheltered spot for the forward- 
ing of early vegetables. Trees and hedges are 
out of place here; and seeing that, as some one 
sagely remarked, “ the sun shines un both sides 


| of the fence in this country,” it is not easy to see 
The pitchers of S. purpurea are from four to | what can be better than a high brick wall right 
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across the garden, and terminating in an L, or 
better still a T form. Ivy might be trained on 
the wall, but no such plant as a grapevine, that 
would root strongly in the border, could be tol- 
erated. The only cross walk in thfe garden 
would be in front of this border; then, perhaps, 
afew rows of grapevines on trellises, currants, 
raspberries, strawberries. Blackberries I would 
exclude, unless trained on trellises. Tomatoes 
should also be so trained. Lima beans, on hand- 
some stakes of uniform height. Everything in 
rows, and room for every plant to develop. 

The great length of the garden in comparison 
with its breadth simplifies the arrangement of 
the various crops, and gives a fine opportunity 
for rotation. And my disposition would be to 
rotate everything (except the gardener,) even to 
asparagus and grapevines. Keep making fresh 
plantations all the time. Not a tree of any des- 
cription should be allowed near enough to root 
into the garden. No stones or weeds should be 
seen anywhere, and manure should be given 
without stint. Much more might be said, but 
these few hurried thoughts may be acceptable, 
and may be the means of drawing out some 
friendly amplification or criticism on the subject. 

Beyond the common routine of tending frames 
and procuring manure not much can be done 
this month. Bean poles and pea brush may be 
procured, as well as a supply of stakes for small 
fruits. I am satisfied that my crops of roots, 
celery and cab>age will winter better this year 
than usual. I have kept things more above 
ground than formerly. Will refer to this more 
particularly in future 


Baltimore Co Joun Watson. 





Scabies—Potato Disease, Cause 
and Cure. 


At a late meeting of the Potomac Fruit Grow 
ers, Prof. Taylor. Microscopist of the Agricul 
tural Bureau, taking a potato from his pocket, 
remarked. This is an apple, the pomme de terre 
of the French—the ground apple. He then pro 
ceeded to speak of a disease to which it is subject, 
the tubercinie scabies, or potato scab, in substance 
as follows: 

It is thought by many that this disease is 
caused by insects, specially, by the Colorado 
potato bug. 

Entomologists oppose this view Mycologists 
also insist that the scabies is a fungoid disease. 

The Professor then detailed various experi- 
ments he had instituted for the purpose of 
settling the question. 

I placed samples of the potatoes diseased with 


the scabies in a glass jar, with a little water, and | 


sealed it up. After a few days mites ——— 
on the potatoes. But while the fact is undisputed 
that mites will make their appearance under 
conditions of excessive moisture, especially when 
decay is in active progress, they are not the cause 
of the specific disease under consideration. In- 
deed under similar conditions these mites will 
appear on potatoes entirely free from scabies. 
To test the theory of those who attribute the 
disease to the larger insects—potato beetles, etc., 
I took potatoes and removing the skin from 


various parts, placed them in an exposed place, 
where roaches, etc., had ready access. On the 
following morning I found the tubers had been 
attacked only where the skin had been removed, 
or the potatoes were affected with the fungus 
In no case did they break the skin of 
any of the potatoes thus exposed. 

This indicates that this disease exposes the 
potatoes to the ravages of insects by breaking 
the skin. In fact in every case where potatoes 
have been correctly supposed to have been eaten 
by insects, they have been affected by the disease 
in question. 

It follows therefore that if this disease can be 
cured, the insect ravages of which it is the fore- 
runner will be prevented 

To further test the insect theory I placed 
slices of raw potato and a potato leaf under a 
glass shade. It seon became apparent that the 
leaf was the most desirable food, for the bug 
ate up the leaf and then turned its attention to 
the potato 

Again I placed some potatoes, affected with 
the scabies, but otherwise uninjured, with six 
full grown Colorado bugs under a glass shade. 
At the end of seventy-two hours the potatoes 
had not been touched by the bugs. I then added 
a slice of raw potato, and a few larvae of the 
Colorado beetle; these passed rapidly over the 
potatoes, without injuring them, but attacked 
and ate the slice greedily. The mature bugs 
eating sparingly of it 

These experiments indicate that the fungoid 
disease, scabies, by breaking the skin, expose 
the potato to the ravages of insects. All the 
specimens which I have examined, (and they 
have been very many,) and which were correctly 
supposed to have been eaten by insects, were 
found to be affected with this disease, which has 
paved the way for the damage done by the in- 
sects. If therefore the disease can be cured or 
prevented, these insect depredations will cease. 

“ Seabies is not a new disease. It is common 
in Europe as well as in America. Tudbercenie 
scabies, the immediate cause of the disease, like 
all other fungi, is parasitic, and has the propen- 
sity common to them of setting up fermentation, 
in organic bodies, under certain conditions. 
These conditions, in the case of the potato, are 
found in undrained land and in fermenting fertt- 
lizers. It is well known that the disease is con- 
fined to certain soils. 

“The remedy then is obvious, as it has been 
found that well rotted manure, light soils, well 
drained land, and favorable climatic conditions, 
will produce tubers free from this fungoid dis- 
ease, and consequently free from insect depre- 
dation.” G. F. NEEDHAM. 

Washington, D. C. 


scabies. 





Growing Tomatoes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I send you the accompanying statement of 
two acres of tomatoes I raised last season. I 
have frequently been asked, does gardening pay? 
So I send you the following information relative 
to my success, that you and your readers may 
judge for yourselves. On the first of last May 
' I plowed two acres of low bottom land, giving 

















it a liberal coat of well rotted stable manure, 
the land having been in wheat the year before. 
About the middle of the month I gave the land 
a thorough harrowing and rolling, checkering 
four by five feet, putting a little manure in each 
hill. My plants were of good size, and we used 
the spade in planting. When I found they had 
commenced growing I used the cultivator fre- 
quently, until they were large enough to plow, 
and the plants grew very fast. I gathered 1200 
bushels of prime fruit, which 1 sold to the well 
known packer, Mr. Harp, for 25 to 30 cts. per 
bushel, which I think well paid me for my trouble. 
The tomatoes were of the Acme variety. 

After the first frost I had the vines all pulled 
up, and the land plowed into five feet beds, well 
harrowed and sowed in Savoy spinage, which, 
if the winter should prove a severe one at the 
north, I expect to realize as much from as I did 
from my crop of tomatoes. We commence to 
cut and ship to New York and Boston about 
the middle of March, and get from one to two 
dollars per garden box, which if the crop is good 
counts up very fast. 

My idea in raising tomatoes is different from 
some of my neighbors. I am surrounded by gar- 
deners, and have often heard them say they pre- 
ferred their ground for raising tomatoes, but my 
experience has been to the contrary. I find we can 
raise earlier fruit on thin ground, but not as 
large a crop. I noticed also when the plants 
grew strong and rank, the tomato worms, 
which for the last few years have so infested 
and almost destroyed the crop, did not trouble 
them so much. F. E. Corse. 


Baltimore Co., Md., Dec., 1880. 


oe —_—____—- 


Home Department. 





Our Personal Influence. 


It is customary to speak of influential people 
as if they were a class belonging to some elevated 
sphere quite apart from common mortals, who 
are thus left free from the responsibilities such a 
condition implies; whereas, in some degree each 
one of us possesses a like power, and the obligation 
to use it properly rests as strongly upon each of 
us. In no other respect are we so disposed to 
under-rate ourselves as in this, which can only 
be accounted for by our unwillingness to believe 
that our words or doings make any impression 
upon them with whom we ordinarily associate. 

We are hardly prepared to deny that we have 
some power of this kind, as parents or teachers, 
or in places of public trust; but as members of 
a family or community we take for granted that 
we are free to do as we please so long as we 
transgress no code of laws, and that 10 one but 
ourselves is affected by our so doing. 

A little reflection will, however, dispel this 
happy delusion; we need not go beyond the 
limits of any family circle to observe that each 
individual belonging to it possesses an influence 
peculiarly his or her own. It is often manifest 
in a child still on the mother’s knee, and con- 
tinues throughout life. We are indeed hap- 
pily constituted if the influence we seem thus to 
be born with is such as to afford pleasure. It 
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would also seem as if, it being our natural in- 


| heritance, we were not to be blamed or com- 


mended for its effects upon others. 

Undoubtedly the happy temperament that 
makes its possessor to go through the world like 
a gleam of sunshine is something for which to 
be devoutly thankful, like many another special 
gift of Providence, but as a profound believer in 
the equal distribution of whatever our best inter- 
ests require, I am bound to think that their trials 
are of another kind. 

Whatever forbearance we may think due to 
people not born with a sunny temper, ought not 
to be reckoned upon after they reach a term of 
life when they might be supposed to know the 
force of their words or manners upon others, 
[tis by no means uncommon for men and women 
to condone their own irregularities of temper, or 
even their propensities to down-right sin, because 
of what they are too ready to believe the mis- 
fortune of their birth. Of course we must con- 
cede something to their circumstances, but when 
people are old enough to resort to such excuses, 
they are old enough, and may, if they so will, 
have power to overcome whatever innate pro- 
pensities they may have to contend with. 

Of course when we speak of personal influence 
we mean a good deal more than the mere effect 
of our presence or companionship among our 
fellows. The least conscious of us exert an in- 
fluence far beyond this, whether it be for good 
or evil, and probably few would be reckless of 
the consequences if they realized the extent of 
it. We hear of “honor among thieves;” may 
there not also be honor among the depraved of 
other classes that deters them from willingly 
leading innocence astray? I believe there is, 
and that when we find vice misleading virtue, 
it is through lack of appreciation of its own 
power, or else a recognition of the leaning to- 
ward vice, in what seemed to be virtue. 

In returning to our more legitimate bearings 
within the province of home, from which there 
doubtless radiates much that goes towards shape- 
ing the affairs of society, and state, I would 
bespeak a little careful introspection on the part 
of the reader, in order that I may not fail in the 
one object that leads me to deal with a question 
belonging to the sacred privacy of our own fire- 
sides. 

There are fewer hypocrites in the world than 
would be supposed if the average home-life and 
that which meets the public eye were recorded 
side by side. I don’t mean in matters where 
principle is involved, because unless that controls 
us continually, the stamp of hypocricy is unmis- 
tukable; the discrepancy I allude to lies in man- 
ner, and temper chiefly, and it follows that 
among truly good people, those who impress out- 
siders most favorably, often show the reverse of 
their nature at home. Some people put on their 
good behavior as they do their good clothes, to 
go a visiting with, and reserve their more easy 
fitting manners, and those which need less pains- 
taking, for home use; now this is a mistake, in- 
asmuch as manners, unlike clothes, improve 
with using. It is because it is so natural, that 
most people unconsciously fall into their best 
behavior among those with whom they ere un- 
familiar; and, therefore, I disclaim for them so 
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harsh a term as hypocrisy. They certainly mean 
their best at the time. 

It is useless to conclude that when members 
of a family fail in courtesy to each other, it is be- 
cause they are wanting in sincere affection, 
because the most boorish member oftentimes 
proves the most reliable in times of trial. But 
we must all admit that it is often wonderfully 
disguised. 


When we reflect upon the large proportion of 


our lives that is usually passed within the home 
circle, we surely must see how much of the hap- 
piness and welfare of each member is involved 
in the mutual care and consideration for each 
other, and however wide the separation may be- 
come in after years, there will be sure to follow 
some impression upon the life or character of 
every one of them that was made there by the 
rest. Remembering also that the individuals are 
likely to become in turn the centres of other 


homes, we can have some slight conception of 


the extent of such influence as we may ourselves 
have had with them 

Our most telling influence arises from what 
we really and truly are; the next in degree 
from what we do; and as acts are admitted to 
be louder in speech than words, therefore what 
we say falls into the lower ranks. One may be 
a wet blanket, or the sunlight of whatever com 
pany they form a part; one may do many things 
for which they are heartily sorry, and therefore 
make amends; and one may say much that is 
not really intended, and therefore proves inef- 
fectual. The wet blanket will, I think, be con- 
ceded to have a more all-pervading effect than 
any or all of the influences we have referred to. 

CERES 


A Wayside Window. 





Now that winter has begun his reign without, 
it is all the more important to have some sign of 
plant life within, which will brighten the pros- 
pect, and through dreary months to come, give 
yromise of returning spring and now buried 
Geman. On my way lately from Philadelphia 
the boat in which I travelled, was blocked by 
ice, and further progress in that way impeded 
When we could cut our way out, we turned 
back, landing in Maryland, riding through the 
country some six miles, and then taking the 
cars. It was a bleak morning, and while we 
waited for the conveyance to be gotten ready 
that was to take us through one of the dullest 
and most uninviting of country regions, we 
were asked into a house to warm ourselves 
Snow was beginning to fall without, and all 
things looked unusually desolate. But our host 
opened a door and what a change was visible. The 
room was prettily tinted with one of Johnston’s 
most delicate shades of Kalsomine. Near one 
of the windows were several brackets on which 
were pots of German ivy and madeira vines, 
trained on thin strings that seemed invisible, 
round the walls, drooping effectively over pic- 
tures, and framing-in two of the windows, so 
that to the passer-by the place had the most 
finished attractive look. There was not a flower 
in the room, yet the fresh green made it exceed- 
ingly cheerful and inviting. 
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Is it not worth while when months of one’s time 
must necessarily be spent in one room to make 
it as pleasant as possible? Have you not some- 
times passed a window that was so bright it 
made you feel better as you went your way? 

Sitting by the light of Spear’s Silver Moon, a 
fiery circle that made furniture and walls ruddy 
in the glare, I recall that room in the humble 
wayside dwelling with pleasure, and profiting 
by it, determine to make my own more cheery 
through bleak January, February and March. 

Mrs. J. B. Moore BrisTor. 


_— ——— _ —-- e———— 


Health Notes. 

Freso AIR IN THE BED Room.—How much 
air can be safely admitted into a sleeping or liv- 
ing-room is a common question. Rather, it 
should be considered, how rapidly air can be 
admitted, without injury or risk, and at how low 
a temperature. We cannot have too much fresh 
air, so long as we are warm enough, and are not 
exposed to draughts What is a draught? It 
is a swift current of air, at a temperature 
lower than the body, which either the 
whole body, or an exposed part, of its heat so 
rapidly as to disturb the equilibrium of our 
circulation and give us cold Young and 
heathly persons can habituate themselves to 
sleeping in even a strong draught, as from an 
open window, if they cover themselves, in cold 
weather, with an abundance of bedclothes. 
But those who have been long accustomed to 
being sheltered from the outer air by sleeping 
in warmed and nearly or quite shut up rooms, 


robs 


are too susceptible to cold to bear a direct 
draught of cold air Persons over seventy 
years of age, moreover, with lower vitality 


than in their youth, will not bear a low tem- 
perature, even in the air they breathe. Like 
hot house plants, they may be killed by a winter 
night’s chill and must be protected by warmth 
at all times. Asa rule we may say that, except 
for the most robust, the air which enters at 
night into a sleeping-chamber should, in cold 
weather, be admitted gradually only by cracks 
or moderate openings; or should have its force 
broken by some interposed obstacle, as a curtain, 
etc., to avert its blowing immediately upon a 
sleeper in his bed. The ancient fashion, how- 
ever, of having bed curtains, which exclude 
almost all the air, has rightly become almost 
absolete. No wonder that people dream horrid 
dreams, and wake in the morning wearied rather 
than refreshed, when they sleep in rooms sealed 
up tightly on every side; breathing over and 
over again their own breaths, which grow more 
poisonous with every hour of the night.—Health 
Primer. , 

Croup.—When a child under seven years of 
age presents symptoms of croup, give two tea- 
spoonsful of epsom salts, put it to bed and apply 
mustard draughts and cloths wrung out in hot 
watef around the neck. If no decided improve 
ment in three or four hours, give an emetic of 
half a teaspoonful each of alum and ipecac in 
half a glass of tepid water, repeating every ten 
minutes if necessary, until free vomiting is pro- 
duced. 
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Every mother should keep on hand, for such | vey a great deal of solid instruction in their 


an emergency, a bottle of syrup of ipecac, and 
give two teaspoonsful every ten minutes till free 
vomiting isinduced. This treatment, with good 
nursing, at the commencement of an attack of 
croup, will generally be sufficient to effect a cure 
During convalescence the little patient should 
have good nourishment.—Hall’s Journal of 


Health. 


—________»- @-> — 


On Choosing Books and their 
Influence. 


Twenty years experience as a book reviewer 
and almost incessant reading necessary in such 
a life, may well enable one to recommend books 
of special worth to others The influence of a 
good book too can hardly be over estimated. 
So great a man as Franklin tells us he owed his 
life of usefulness to thoughts and suggestions in 
a book he read in boyhood, which stimulated 
him to be of service to his countrymen. I shall 
be very brief, endeavoring to give in a few lines 
the result of long and close observation. Of 
course most readers know that the ‘‘ Changed 
Cross” and “ Shadow of the Rock” stand at the 
head of small compilations of sacred poetry. 
They have been followed by three smaller books 
“The Palace of the King,” “At the Beautiful 
Gate,” and “Unto the Desired Haven,” which 
are of the same character, and excellent. Clax- 
ton has brought out four similar volumes to 
these of Randolph, “ Leaves,’ “ Golden Links,” 
“Thoughts that Cluster Round Our Homes,” 
and “ Drifted Snow Flakes.” For children just 
beginning to read nothing can be much better 
than a new edition of “ Very Little Tales” 
(Carters) in magnificent deeply marked type 
and words of one sylable. We learnt to read in 
this book, and it is still doing good service 

Routledge’s Picture Books of Birds and Ani- 
mals will delight the young, and they will learn 
industry when they read that the old birds have 
been seen in a single day to feed their little ones 
more than five hundred times, nearly every visit 
being the result of a separate search for worms or 
insects. “On Board the Mavis” (Dodd & Mead) 
is one of those new illustrated books in which 
history is taught to boys, picasantly combined 
in the form of a story. 


of the World and a splendid copy of the Boys’ 
King Arthur. For superbly colored illustrations 
Nelson’s “ Birds and their Nests,” the queen 
series of picture books, surpasses all similar pub- 
lications. Each illustration is like a fine paint- 
ing. Crowell’s “Favorite Poems” is an excel- 
lent and popular collection, and this series of 
authors is the cheapest in large type that we 
know of. The Methodist Book Concern is bring- 
ing out an admirable historical series, the latest 
volumes being “Saxby” and “ Walter.” In 


my childhoed I read with the deepest interest a | 


story of Saxon life, which I think did more to 
impress on me the habits of the early Saxons 
than all the ponderous tomes of history read 
since. With my own children I am making it 


more and more of a rule to exclude from their | 


reading almost entirely books that do not con- 


lsembling a, 
Scribner brings out Jules Verne’s Exploration | 


| bars. Black 


story, or fiction. Life is too short a time, and 
sight too precious to be spent over mere story 
books, creating an unhealthy thirst for more fic- 
tion, which must often, to please the young, be 


| made as exciting as possible. For children of 


all Protestant denominations in their first religi- 
ous instruction, I know nothing better than 
those simple volumes “ Peep of Day,” “ Line 
Upon Line,” “ Precept Upon Precept,” and oth- 


'ers, prepared by an English lady, (American 


Tract Society,) of which millions of copies 
have been sold in England, America, and in 
translations used in heathen lands. I was early 
taught them, and my children first learned from 
them Bible stories. Let me beg mothers especi- 
ally to be most careful what their children read. 
A bad book, a book even with an insinuation of 
evil, may give a child’s mind a taint from which 
it will never recover. The poison is often very 
insidious. I have known books given in all 
kindness by friends or relatives as holiday gifts, 
that were wholly unsuitable for those to whom 
they were given. In the present day there are 
so many admirable stories founded on events in 
history and travel that the love of the marvelous 
and the thrilling may be safely indulged without 
having recourse to books that are hurtful. B. 
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How to Make a Screen. 

The accompanying illustration is that of a 
beautiful but rather expensive screen, which, 
however, may serve as a guide in the making of 
much cheaper ones. 

The height and width of a screen may vary, 
of course, 
accor din 4 
to the size 
desired, and 
may consist 
of one piece 
as in the il- 
lustration, 
or of two, 
three or 
more, join- 
ed by hing- 
es and re- 
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walnut is a ; 
handsome @ : 
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which to make the frame, which may be fashion- 
ed, plainly or ornamented, to one’s taste; but if 
that be too expensive, a cheaper wood may be 
employed and stained to imitate something bet- 
ter. Cherry is very pretty. 

For the shade, or screen proper, a great variety 
of materials may be used. For convenience 
make a light frame, (like those over which mos- 
quito netting is stretched for windows,) which 
will neatly fit inside the other; over this stretch 
smoothly and nail a piece of strong muslin or 
canvas, as the ground work for ornamentation. 
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The canvas may be covered by gay colored chintz 
at 124 cents per yard, or handsome cretonne at 
60, or brocaded silk, painted satin, or a large fine 
engraving, or embroidered card board or can- 
vas—almost anything one’s fancy may devise. 





Wall Pockets. 





One of the prettiest wall pockets is made of a 
large, round Japanese fan, old or new, it makes 
no difference. That portion of the fan which is 
covered with the paper is covered on both sides 
with silk, satin or silk silicia, in any color de 
sired. This may be hand painted, embroidered, 
or with simply the transfer pictures put upon it. 
The edges of the covering, where they meet at 
edges of the fan, are neatly whipped together, 
of course first being turned in. The pocket 
piece, which is placed upon one side, is lined 
with the same covering as is put upon the fan, 
and may be made of canvas, a piece of plaited 


straw, or a piece of an old hat; in the event of 


its being straw, it may be brushed over with 
black or brown paint, or gilded. In the centre 
of the pocket piece is put an ornamental bunch 
of wheat, rice, and dried grasses, with some loops 
of ribbon of a pretty contrasting color. This 
pocket is a little larger than the fan, so that when 
its edges are tacked to the edges of the fan it 
will bulge out slighty as a pocket ought to. The 
whipping along the edge is covered with a 
heavy silk or woolen cord; a good picture cord 


will do whenever necessary, or pretty Knots of 


ribbon can be added 
by a loop of ribbon. 
these is but a trifle over the time required, and 
they can be made either of the large or small 
sized Japanese round fans. 


The fan is then suspended 


Domestic Recipes. 


Lemon Pies. 

Moisten three tablespoons of corn starch with 
cold water, then pour boiling water on it gradu- 
ally until it is of the consistency of and as clear 
as prepared starch. While this is cooling, pre- 
pare the juice and grated peel of 3 lemons, 2 
cups of sugar and the well beaten yolks of 4 
eggs. Mix with the partially cooled corn starch 
and pour into three pie dishes previously lined 
with pastry. Bake about half an hour, then 
cover with meringue prepared by beating the 
whites of the 4 eggs to a stiff froth, and three 
tablespoons of powered sugar. Return the pies 
to the oven until the meringue turns to a light 
yellow, which requires a very short time. To 
be eaten cold. ) 


SoUuTHERN PumPkKIN PrEs.—Beat to a cream a 
quarter of a pound of butter and half a pound 
of sugar, add the beaten yolks of three eggs, a 
tiny pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of ground cin- 
namon and half that quantity of allspice. Then 
have your pumpkin boiled to a pulp and strained 
through a coarse seive. Add about a pint anda 
half of the strained pumpkin to the butter and 
sugar, also add half a pint of sweet milk and the 


The cost of making one of 


beaten whites of the eggs. Make the mixture 
as thick as a cornstarch custard; if it is not 
sweet enough sweeten to taste. The taste must 
necessarily govern good cooks more than recipes 
in seasoning. Bake in puff paste and in toler- 
ably deep patty pans. We always roll our pie 
paste ona marble slab. Samuel bought a slightly 
polished piece of marble once at an auction just 
for this purpose. The colder puff paste is kept 
in the making the better it willbe. AuNT JANE. 


Cleansing Fluid. 


White Castile Soap............ ee Rh ee 2 oz. 
ee ea eer ha 
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Disolve the soap in 1 pint of soft water, 
then add 4 pints more of water and the other 
ingredients. Bottle and it is ready for use in 
cleaning anything from a silk dress to a rag 
carpet C 


Domestic Yeast. 





Take a handful of hops and boil them half 
an hour in two quarts of water; at the same 
time pare half a dozen good white potatoes, boil 
them for half an hour, and mash them very fine. 
Then strain the water from the hops on the 
potatoes, and stir in two tablespoonfuls of salt 
anda pint of flour. Leave it until it is luke- 
warm, and then add one pint of brewer's yeast, 
or its equivalent in yeast made from yeast cakes, 
and let rise for six hours. Strain it through 
a collander or coarse sieve, and it is fit for use. 
It will keep a week in summer and three weeks in 
winter. When the fresh yeast made as above is 
lightest, stir this into Indian meal until the latter 
makes a fine dough. Make this into small round 
cakes, less than one-quarter inch thick, and dry 
them on a well seasoned board in the oven when 
it is cool enough not to bake them, or in the sun, 
which is better still. If in the latter, turn them 
every two hours until they are thoroughly dried. 


Laundry Hints. 


I wonder how many of the readers of your 
paper sit down while ironing. I find it easier 
than to stand after one learns how. A child’s 
high chair, with one of the arms off, is just the 
right height for me, and I often sit in it to wash 
and wipe my dishes. I find that a piece of sand 
paper is so nice to rub the flat irons on if they 
are rusty or rough, or if the starch sticks to 
them. It is surprising how much wood and heat 
can be saved by having a “ heater” or a cover for 
the flat irons. For about half a dollar, you can 
go to any hardware store and order one made of 
sheet iron, sixteen inches long, nine inches wide, 
and six or seven inches high, with a handle on 
top to lift it by. Put the flats on the stove, then 
set this cover over them; it will cover four flats ; 
that many, and two or three sticks of wood ata 
time will keep one person busy. Of course you 
must have a thick holder, for the hot handles; it 
would be well to have two, then when one holder 
gets hot, take the other.— Housekeeper. 
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The American Farmer for 1881. 


At the beginning of a new volume, we make, 
as is customary, and as our friends will admit, 
at such a period, is allowable and justifiable, our 
appeal to them to do their part in giving the “Old 
Pioneer” a vigorous push forward at the begin- 
ning of a new year in the work it has to do in 
its chosen line—a line, how closely kept ever in 
view, and how faithfully worked up to, it is not 
for us just now to stop to say. 


Present subscribers and friends will, of course, | 


understand that their part is not only to con- 
tribute and not hold back experiences and ob- 
servations which will be of advantage or interest 


to their fellows in the same fields of work, but | 


as well, by some efforts, to widen the circulation 
and the influence the Farmer now has by 
introducing it to new readers and neighbor- 
The enlargement of our constituency 
is desirable both for ourselves and for our read- 
ers, and will be mutually advantageous to both. 


hoods. 


The greater the number of intelligent and | 


thoughtful cultivators of the soil, who make it 
the receptacle, and medium of interchange, of 
their views and experiences, the larger the ben- 
efits to all. 

At this season when reading matter for the year 


- Editors and Publishers. | 
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is being selected, we call upon our friends to 
commend the Farmer, as their judgment of it 
will justify, to friends and neighbors. 
judicious words, a little exertion, and each club 
can be doubled, each present subscriber can for- 
ward the name of one new one, and, on our 
part, we will undertake to make the benefits on 
our side apparent, in the better, larger and more 
interesting paper which such a doubling of our 
subscription list will warrant and enable us to 
present. 


As to the future of the Farmer we have no 
new promises to make. It will continue to be, 
as in the past, a magazine for the farm and the 
home; devoted only to the interests and the ad- 
vancement of agriculturists as a class; it will 
have no axes to grind; it will not serve as a cover 
to sell farmers wares of any kind, Its aim is not 
| to impart instruction as to details of ever-recur- 
ring practical operations on the farm. Its intent 
is to discuss principles; to suggest improve- 
ments ; to open up avenues of thought and dis- 
cussion ; to show what progress is making and 
what aid science is giving to agriculture, and to 
| serve as a medium for intelligent and truth-dis- 
cerning discussion among practical cultivators. 


The writers for its regular departments will, as 
heretofore, include men who are conspicuous for 
| their skill and success in their special branches; 
and we confidently expect that as in past vol- 
umes, the present one, of which indeed the first 
issue gives earnest, will be the vehicle through 
which men at the head and most honored and 
respected in the farmer’s calling will give their 
best thoughts to the world. 


Can we say more to induce from all our read- 
ers a friendly and simultaneous movement along 
the whole line to add many: hundreds of new 
names to our mailing lists ? 


| Our terms for 1881, as already announced, are 
| as follows: One copy, one year, $1.50; five or 
more copies, $1 each. Any person sending ten 
names and $10 will receive an extra copy free 
| The names need not all be forwarded at once, 
| nor all go to one post-office. 
| We shall be glad to make special arrangements 
| with parties who are so situated that they can 
| act as agents for us in securing subscribers. 
-~o- 
| “Facts Wortn Knowrne Asout FErti- 
| zERS.—In a small space a great deal of valuable 
| information in the direction of the composition 
of commercial manures, their application, &c., 
will be here found, and we very gladly give it 
! space, as presenting to readers, in a plain shape 
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easily to be comprehended, the sclution of prob- 
lems with which every farmer has to deal. 

The firm of Wm. Davison & Son, by whom 
the matter-is prepared, is one upon whose state- 
ments reliance may be placed, it having long been 
engaged in the manufacture of chemicals and 
fertilizers, and standing high in the trade in this 
city. 

—_ = _ 
Pleuro-pneumonia in Maryland. 
Some of the officials and papers in Pennsylva 
nia charge that the authorities in that State 
would be able to clear it entirely of this scourge, 
but from the fact that Maryland is doing little or 
nothing to prevent its spread within her borders; 
and complain that the effective law passed here 
by the last leg 
forced. One-third of the money expended in 








lature is not atte mpted to be en- 


Pennsylvania, is, it is claimed, clearly chargea- 
ble to the inaction of the Maryland authorities. 

In the West, vigorous protests are being made 
against the introduction of calves from the East- 
ern dairy districts to Chicago, whence they are 
sold to go further West, and some of which, it is 
feared, are from infected regions in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland 

Under the law enacted in this State the Gov- 
ernor is alone charged with the prevention and 
extirpation of this plague. He has appointed 
Mr. D. Lemay, V. §., as inspector, who, in a re- 


port dated December 24, takes issue with the 


Pennsylvania officials, claiming the disease has 


“almost disappeared” here, and that “the law 
in regard to its prevention and suppression has | 
been so thoroughly enforced that this favorable | 


and encouraging disappearance is the result.— 
Of all the farms and dairies which it has been 


necessary to hold under quarantine regulations | 


since, but a few have still doubtful chronic cases 
in their stables, the balance having been dis- 
charged from the quarantine; the only localities 
in which the disease now exists being Wood- 
berry, Highlandtown and Lower and Upper 
Canton. All other sections of the city and state 
where the disease was known to exist are now 
entirely free from it, and we hear no more ru- 
mors of its existence even in isolated cases.” He 
says: 

“Tt is my custom to regularly inspect the stock 
yards at Calverton, by which means all or near- 
ly all the cattle arrive in Baltimore, and I am 
glad to be able to report that thus far I have not 
encountered a single case. How far this pleas- 
ing result may be owing to the numerous pla- 
cards relative to the disease and the law in re- 
gard to its suppression, I cannot say, but a satis- 


factory proof of the successful resuits accom- 
plished by the efforts made to stamp out pleuro- 
pneumonia is plainly illustrated by the fact that 
during my inspection tour of last week I visited 
nearly 1,000 cattle, and found--in Highlandtown, 
a place where the disease has prevailed for years 
—but 22 distjnctly chronic. cases, and 25 which 
were suspicious, and not one single acute case in 
the whole number. In addition to the efforts 
made by the State to eradicate the disease, cattle 
owners themselves have become educated to the 
necessity of self-protection, and their efforts have 
aided in the disappearance of the disease from 
the State.” 

He adds 

“In reference to the grave accusation made by 
the Pennsylvania authorities, to the effect that 
one-third of the pleuro-pneumonia in that state 
is imported across the borders from Maryland, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is a gross ex 
aggeration. While I am willing to admit that 
some cattle in the period of innoculation may 
have got over the border either one way or the 
other—and the number coming into the state is 
fully as great as that going out (I mean in regard 
to cows)—the charge that one-third of the whole 
number sick in Pennsylvania is due to Maryland 
is without foundation. All cattle shipped direct 
from the stock yards in Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia or New York are inspected. Those passing 
through in transit I do not deem it necessasy to 
inspect, as they remain here but a few hours for 
food and water.” 


_— — a — 


Proposed Elevator in Baltimore for 
Water-Borne Grain. 





The necessity of an elevator at this port to re- 

ceive and store grain from tide-water sections of 
Maryland and Virginia has been frequently re- 
ferred to in The American Farmer, in connection 
with the efforts of the grangers to secure such 
accommodation for their crops. We are now 
glad to report that the merchants, grain receivers 
and shippers, who are interested, have taken up 
the subject. A largely attended meeting was 
held on December 27th, at the Corn and Flour 
| Exchange, to consider the matter. 

The chairman, John I. Middleton, said : 

“The water-borne grain of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia required facilities for handling. It was 
roughly estimated that between five and seven 
million bushels of grain arrived here by water 
at a time of year when there was a comparative 

glutin Western grain, and the water-borne grain 
was consequently denied admittance to the 
| elevators, losing part of its value by being kept 
jout. It was only natural that the elevators 
should give preference to their own stuff, and 
leave out the water-borne grain. If proper 
facilities were given, the water-borne trade 
would be greatly benefited.” 
Mr. Worthington said they all felt that some 
provision was necessary. To their own knowl- 
edge a large partion of the trade which formerly 

















came here had been turned to Norfolk by reason 
of want of accommodation here. The tendency 
in Virginia was to ship direct, on account of no 
accommodation at this port. Alexandria was 
shipping 600,000 bushels direct to Europe, 400,- 
000 of which should come here, and shippers 
were sending it to Alexandria for that purpose. 
The grain lost value in Baltimore by delay. The 
proposed elevator should be independent of the 
railroads, which use theirs as depots. Corn in 
elevators would bring 55 or 58 cents, while that 
outside in vessels and on the market (a better 
article) was only bringing 51 cents. If the grain 
men did not take hold of the project, the Legis- 
lature would. 

Mr. Michael said a great deal of grain from 
Pennsylvania which now goes to Philadelphia 
would come here if it could find elevator room. 

Mr. Tate said, in reference to making the 
elevator independent of the railroads, that as a 
shipper of western grain, he saw the advantage 
of keeping a track to the elevator from some 
railroad, as the time might come when it would 
be advisable to use it as a storage place for West- 
ern grain, especially oats. Elevators had great 
control over prices, as Western mixed corn was 
selling 7 cents higher than Southern. With an 
elevator of 250,000 bushels, values of Western 
and water-borne grain would be equalized, and 
the Southern grower get from 5 to 7 cents a 
bushel more. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

“That, as the sense of this meeting, the erection 
of an elevator for the accommodation of our 
water-borne grain is a matter of prime necessity; 
that a committee of five (and the chairman as 
president) be appointed to take this matter into 
consideration, and report as early as practicable 
the most eligible location, capacity and cost of 
erection of said elevator; also to prepare a plan | 
for making a stock company.” 

The Chair appointed L. J. Cox, H. F. Turner, 
D. M. Tate, G. Y. Worthington and E. Roelkey, 
with John I. Middleton, chairman, and they have 
advertised inviting offers of suitable sites. 

With an institution of this sort, and a General 
Produce Exchange, the latter a long felt want, 
which the late Edward Wilkins had for years | 
been urging upon the attention of our people | 
with his wonted sagacity and practical] skill, the 
farmers of Maryland will secure advantages | 
never possessed before in handling the products | 


of their farms. ™~ 





> 


Meeting of the American Pomological 
Society. 

Col. Marshall P. Wilder, the president, an- 
nounces that he will appoint Boston as the place, 
and Sept. 15th as about the date for the biennial 
session of this association, early notice being thus 
given to avoid conflict with other meetings and 
exhibitions. 
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(3 A SUBSCRIBER, who has been, he says, ap- 
pointed a delegate to the 29th annual meeting 
of the U.S. Agricultural Society, writes to in- 
quire what we know about that society, what 
are its objects, and where he can get a copy of 
its constitution and by-laws. We reply that it 
had been twenty-odd years since we heard or 
knew of anything of the institution in question, 
until about a year ago, when it was announced 
it had held a meeting in Washington. It must 
have been a very close and very quiet corpora- 
tion, with phantom or invisible meetings. What 
its objects are we do not know, nor where its 
constitution is to be had. It is as little likely to 
accomplish any good, as administered, as the 
high-sounding “ American Agricultural Associ- 
ation,” which was to rival the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, alleged to have been founded in New 
York last winter, and only once heard from since. 





o- 


“ThE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSsOCIA- 
TION,” Which was started about a year ago with 
a great flourish of trumpets, but from which lit- 
tle was looked from the methods and manner of 
its organization, and which has never since given 
any sign of life, is reported to have held a sec- 
ond meeting in New York, December 30, H. M. 
McLaren, of N. Y., presiding. Mr. N. T. 
Sprague, of Vermont, was elected president, and 
resolutions were passed endorsing the necessity 
of a law against pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, and 
and favoring the World’s Fairin’83. “Only this 
and nothing more.’ The attendance seems to 
have been very meagre. 





—<>6<S————______—_- 


The Annual Farmer Convention of 
Montgomery County, 


Will be held at the Sandy Spring Lyceum, on 
Thursday, January 13th, at 10 P. M., and con 
tinue morning and afternoon. In addition to 
reports from committees, abstracts from the pro- 
ceedings of the Clubs, &c., there will be discus- 
sions on the following questions : 

1. What is the least size of the farm in which 
it pays the manager better to superintend than 


ito labor: and what constitutes a successful 
| farmer ? 


2. Is a farmers’ hotel and market in Washing- 
ton a necessity ? 

8. If a young man is starting in life as a 
farmer, had he better go in debt for land at 
$20.00 per acre, or for more highly improved 
land at $60.00 per acre, the buildings being 
equally good ? 

4. Under similar circumstances would it be 
better for him to rent or buy? 

5. Should we adopt the system of procuring 
green fodder, called Hnsilage? 

6. Would it be to the advantage of the farmers 
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of Montgomery county to have a public weigher 
of grain in Georgetown ? 

7. If a farmer wishes to sell about 4,000 Ibs. 
of pork per year, what is the best system as to 
age, weight, time of selling, &c. ° 

8. Are sheep profitable ? 

The President of the meeting is Henry C 
Hallowell, and Secretary, Allan Farquhar 


- -_eo — 


Books, &c., Received. 





From Messrs. John Wiley d& Sons, New York, 
(through Messrs. Cushings & Bailey, Baltimore,) 
“MANUAL OF CATTLE FEEDING,” by H. P 
Armsby, Ph. D., Chemist to. the Conn. Experi 
ment Station. This is a treatise on the laws of 
animal nutrition and the chemistry of feeding 
stuffs in their application to the feeding of farm 
animals, and fills a vacancy in our agricultural 
literature. It is a scientific work, dealing largely 
with the development of the laws which affect 
the nutritition of animals, but there is a great 
amount of practical matter which may be con 
sulted with interest and profit by practical men 
Its value is enhanced by a complete and copious 
analytical index 

From the author, “ PRACTICAL AZALEA CUL 
TURE,” by Robt. J. Halliday, Baltimore. This 
is a companion work to the author's treatise on 
Camelia culture, and deals in great detail with 
the various steps in the propagation and man 
agement of this popular plant. The volume is 
intended rather for amateurs than experienced 
florists, and is amply illustrated by cuts showing 
methods and plants undergoing the various 
operations recommended 

From NN. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Tur 
AMERICAN NEWsPAPER ANNUAL FOR 1880 
This is a complete and handsomely printed 
volume, embracing a number of features new in 





such publication The States are grouped in 
geographical sec tions in one part, and in another 
the papers in each State are arranged according 
to counties. The lists of publications are all | 


made according to alphabetical order, and thus 
easily found. Statistics of population, &« 


added, which add to its interest and value 


From the Russell Publishing Co., Boston, “Our | 
LITTLE ONEs,’ l 


1 illustrated magazine for littl 
people, edited by the popular Olive r Opti , Whose 
tact and skill in pleasing juvenile readers goes 
Without saying. The engravings in the numbers 
received of this handsomely gotten up publica- 
tion are preeminently be autiful and we y - ilified 
to inspire an appreciation and love for : The 
subscription is $1.50 a year 

The Youth's Companion, Perry Davis & Co., 
Boston, is a publication which we can emphati- 
cally commend, as supplying during the year a 
great amount of instructive and interesting read 
ing matter, which will be appreciated by young 
and old alike, from the best writers and of the 
purest tone. 

From the Commissioner, REPORT OF THE U. 8 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 1879. 

From R. Manning, Sec’y, TRANSACTIONS OF 
THE MAssacuusetts HorRTICULTURAL SocIETY 
FOR 1879 


eee 


MARYLAND STaTE DatRYMEN’s AssocraTION 
A special meeting will be held on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 8th, at 12 noon, at the Secretary’s office, 
128 Baltimore street, Baltimore, (American Far- 
mer office.) 


. 
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Our Rea@utaR FrReENcH LETTER and several 
other contributions reached us too late for this 
issue. Will our friends oblige us by sending 
their favors as early as convenient in the month ? 
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A Few Things Worth Knowing About 
Fertilizers. 


BALTIMORE CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Office 104 West Lombard Street, Baltimore. 

We have endeavored to answer in the follow- 
ing pages a few of the many inquiries we are 
constantly receiving, and to give in a condensed 
form information gathered from many sources 
All the calculations have been verified and can 
be relied upon. In inviting correspondence, 
we would say everything we sell is warranted 
to be as represented or no charge for the goods 
All the materials used at our works in the manu 
facture of our —— Fertilizers, are care- 
fully tested and compounded. There is there- 
fore no guess work. 

Post Office Bow, 126 Wm. Davison & Co 

FERTILIZERS. 

We believe there are now but few who hold 
the opinion that manipulated Fertilizers, or ag- 
ricultural chemicals, leave the soil in an impov- 
erished condition. The object of fertilizing is 
to return to the soil what we have removed from 
it; if we do this, it must be in at least as good 
condition as it was before. But it does more 
than this; by reacting on the constituents of the 
soil it renders them more available to the plant 
than they were before. The idea of their injur- 
ing the soil, we believe, is based on the repeated 
observation that when a particular fertilizer had 
been used constantly on the same fields, the 
yield was not as good as at first; this has been 
the experience of many who have, nevertheless, 
not condemned all fertilizers as frauds, but have 
reached the true solution—namely: that the 
particular fertilizer used, lacked some ingredient 
that their soil required. Keep constantly in 
mind the fact that no one constituent of the plant 
is of more importance than another, but that all 
are equally necessary to its mature growth. 

otash, Lime, Magnesia, Iron, Phosphoric Acia 
and Sulphurte Acid are absolutely necessary 4 
agric ultural plants. Now suppose you add ¢ 

plain super-phosphate to a soil rich in all the 


| above but phosphoric acid, the result would be 
| an increased yield for the first year, then a grad- 


ual decline, until at last it again would not pay 


|to work it. You added sufficient phosphoric 


acid to utilize all or nearly all of some ingredient 
formerly present in excess, but now deficient ; 
this is most likely to be either potash or magne- 
sia, as lime is always present in a super-phos- 
phate. 





















































It is for this reason that an application of a 
potash salt on land previously manured with 
bones is followed by good results temporarily. 
The only safe plan, therefore; is to use a fertili 
zer that is a complete plant food, such as some 
of our first-class manipulators manufacture, and 
which we offer in our 

High Grade Ammoniated Super- 
Phosphate, 
or you can compost the chemicals with stable 
manure, cotton seed, &c., &c. Within a short 
time after a fertilizer has been applied, chemical 
changes have taken place, which render the new 
compounds insoluble in water, but still soluble 
in organic acids. Experiments have shown that 
the nitrates alone can be washed out by leaching. 

We think this can only take place in a sandy 
soil, and then only to a limited extent. The 
tendency is for it to work to the surface again in 
dry weather, as you have noticed common salt to 
lo in salty butter. We think the rapid changé 
mentioned (in the presence of moisture), will ex- 
plain in some measure why fertilizers drilled in 
produced so much better results than when they 
are broadcasted ; it is down where the roots can 
reach it. You will notice, we have omitted 
nitrogen compounds in our corn fertilizer; it is 
because the corn plant is such a rapid grower, 
that we do not think organic matter would de 
compose in time to be utilized by it, and the low 
price of corn wil] not justify the use of expensive 
nitrates. Fifty bushels of corn and necessary 
amount of stalks would require 93 Ibs. of 
ammonia. To get this from sulphate of ammonia, 
or nitrate of soda, you would have to buy 

372 lbs Sulphate of Ammonia, 25 per cent, test, or 
484 “ Nitrate of Soda, 96 « ss 

You can figure out what the ammonia alone 
would cost for each bushel of corn. For the 
benefit of those who wish to make their own 
mixtures, we give the chemical composition of 
the materials used and the amount of valuable 
ingredients in each. We will give first the 
standard of fertilizers. 

Barn-Yard Manure. 

The quality of this is, of course, much in 
fluenced by the food, care, etc., etc. A calcula- 
tion based on an analysis of Prof. S. W. John 
son’s, gives in one ton— 

106-10 lbs. of Nitrogen. 10 2-10 lbs of Potash. 
8 2-10 lbs. of Phosphoric Acid, 38 10 lbs. of Magnesia 

This was manure from the Street Railway 
Companies’ stables in New York City —the 
horses fed with oats, corn-meal and cut hay in 
nearly equal proportions. The sample contained 
no long straw, but was of fine, even texture. 
Stable manure should be protected as much as 
possible from loss by drainage. Fine ground 
sulphate of magnesia is a most excellent article 
for fixing the phosphoric acid and ammonia, and 
will well repay for the little trouble required in 
sprinkling it about the stable previous to clean- 
ing out of a morning. A fine ground dissolved 
South Carolina Phosphate makes an excellent 
compost with stable manure. 

Wood Ashes. 

A bushel of good unleached wood ashes will 
weigh about 50 lbs., and will contain about 4 lbs. 
of potash, 3 lbs. magnesia, 1 lb. phosphoric acid, 
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| and 16 Ibs. of lime. 
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A heaped bushel of leached 
ashes—say 70 lbs.—contains about 1 Ib. of pot 
ash, 2 lbs. magnesia, 1 lb. phosphoric acid and 
18 lbs. of lime, mostly as carbonate. The car- 
bonate of lime changes the nitrogen of the inert 
compound into nitric acid. Ashes and stable 
manure have been used for a long time as ferti- 
lizers. Virgil recommends them as follows: 
“Sed tamen allernis facilis labor, arida tantum 
Ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola, neve 


Ejffetos cinerem immundum jactare per agros,”’* 


The earlist mention we can find of the use of 


bones as a fertilizer is about 1770. In 1840 Baron 
Liebig called attention to the fact that mineral 
phosphates could be made available by the use 
of sulphuric acid. This gave that great impulse 
to the manufacture of super-phosphates, the re- 
sult of which we are now seeing, and which, 
though still in its infancy, has reached such large 
proportions. In our own city, alone, over 50,000 
tons of acid are used yearly for this purpose. 


A Complete Fertilizer. 
Analysis. 
LABORATORY OF STATE ASSAYER AND CHEMIST, 
RicuMonn, Va. Marked No. 48. 


High Grade Ammoniated Super-Phosphate. 


Soluble Phosphoric Acid............. 9.92 
Precipitated gh pe ee oie 2.88 
Insoluble 6 oeapen be ae 
er re ereeare er ee CT 
a RN are ee a re ee Ret 1.85 
Available Ammonia................6. 2.41 


Dr. Wo. H. Taytor, 
State Assayer and Chemist. 

The above analysis shows 12.80 per cent. 
Available Phosphoric Acid. Magnesia not de- 
termined. Wm. Davison & Co. 
Agricultural Chemicals, for Composting 

or Private Formulze. Acid Phosphate. 

Super-Phosphate,. Dissolved S. C. Bone. 

It is under these various names that Dissolved 
S. C. Phosphate Rock is known and sold. This 
is usually the cheapest source of phosphoric 
acid. A good article should not run under 12 
per cent. of available phosphoric acid, and 
should be finely ground. ‘This latter requisite is 
very important, but one often neglected by the 
purchaser. This article is packed in 200 Ib. 
bags and 334 Ib. bbls. 

Dissolved Bone Ash, Dissolved Bone 
Slack. 

These are well known sources of phosphoric 
acid. They run from 15 to 18 per cent. of avail- 
able phosphoric acid. 

Dissolved Animal Bone. 

This is made from the best grade of animal 
bones and runs high in bone phosphate; none 
of it the past season went under 14 per cent. of 
available phosphoric acid, and 23 per cent. of 
ammonia. Some was much higher than this. 
We manufacture a cheaper grade from a lower 
quality of bone, which we brand— 

“Lancaster” or No. 1 Dissolved Bone. 





*“But still the labor will be easy every other year, onl 
you should not be ashamed to saturate dry soil with ric 
manure, nor scatter filthy ashes over worn-out fields,” 
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This usually runs about 104 to 11} per cent. 


of available phosphoric acid and 3 per cent. of 
ammonia This is as good as a great deal that 
is sold as pure bone; it is quite bulky ; 200 Ibs. 
till a four bushel bag 

This article has been used largely for compost- 
ing, and alone for wheat with good results and 
profits 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

One hundred Ibs. of chemically pure Sulphate 
of Ammonia contain 25% lbs. of ammonia. If 
anyone tells you he can sell you a higher per- 
centage than this, do not buy it, it cannot be 
delivered. We sell none under 25 per cent. 

This article is packed in casks about 1300 Ibs 
each 

We can supply it in bbls. or bags if desired 

Nitrate of Soda. 
This is imported from South America and 
usually runs from 95 to 98 per cent. of purity. 
100 lbs of 95 pr ct. contain 15 6-10 lbs. Nitrogen, equal to 
19 Ibs, Ammonia 

100 lbs of 96 pr ct. contain 15 8-10 lbs 
19 2-10 lbs. Ammonia 

100 lbs. of 97 pr ct. contain 15 9-10 lbs. Nitrogen, equal to 
19 4-10 lbs. Ammonia. 

100 Ibs. of 98 pr ct. contain 16 1-10 lbs Nitrogen, equal to 
19 6-10 Ibs. Ammonia. 

This article is packed in bags of about 300 Ibs. 
each. 


Nitrogen, equal to 


Nitrate of Soda. 
(BOGENHAUSEN FORMULA.) 

Many experiments have shown that this article 
has a much higher agricultural value than pure 
nitrate of soda; it increases the yield about 50 
per cent. more than the latter. For composting 
we recommend ig without any hesitation 

Nitrate of Potash. 

One hundred lbs. pure refined contains 13,4, 
Ibs. of Nitrogen, which is equal to 16,4 lbs. 
Ammonia; it also contains 46,§, lbs. of Potash. 

This article is packed in 100 lb. kegs and bbls. 
of about 340 Ibs. each. 

Muriate of Potash. 

There are three grades of this article imported 
—High Grade, testing 85 to 98 per cent.; No. 1, 
testing 80 to 85 per cent.,and No. 2, testing 75 
to 85 per cent. The last grade contains chloride 
of magnesium and is thought by many to be 
very hurtful to some soils. Muriates are sold on 
German analysis; the percentage given is that 
of muriate of potash. The amount of actual 
potash is as follows: 

100 lbs. of 80 per cent.contain 50 4-101lbs. of Potash. 
100 * 81 ” - 51 2 - 


—_ 32 7 - 516-10 ** “ 
100 * 83 sad 522-10 “ ” 
100 * 84 ” 529-10 * pa 
100 “ &5 “ 535-10 “ « 
100 * 86 “6 * 541-10 ‘ os 
100 87 “ “ 548-10 « “ 
100 “* 88 “ s 55 4-10 “ ws 
100 “* 89“ " 56 “ - 
100 * 90 “ “ 56 7-10 “ “ 
100 * 91 7” - 57 3-10 “ oe 
100 * 92 “ se 579-10 “ se 
100 “ se « “ 68 5-10 “ 
100 “ 94 - aie 59 2-10 ** “& 
100 “ 95 = 2 59 8-10 “ e 
100 “ 96 “ “ 60 4-10 “ “ 
100“ 97 ad ba 611-10 “ « 
100 “ 98 « - 617-10 “ « 


This article is packed in bags of about 230 Ibs, | 
each. 
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Kainit. 

There are two kinds imported, Natural and Cal- 
cined. The Natural is now mostly sold, as it is 
softer and gives less trouble to work. This is 
sold by German analysis; the percentage given 
is that of sulphate of potash. The actual potash 
is as follows ; 

100 Ibs. of Kainit, 23 per cent., contains 12 4-10 lbs of 
Potash 
100 lbs. of Kainit, 24 per cent., contains 12 9-10 lbs of 


Potash 

100 Ibs. of Kainit 25 per cent , contains 13 5-10 lbs. of 
Potash 

100 Ibs. of Kainit, 26 per cent.,contains 14 lbs of 
Potash. 


This article is packed in bags of 225 to 300 lbs. 
each. 

Wm. Davison & Co's High Grade Sulphate 
of Potash. . 

This is the highest grade of Sulphate of Pot- 
ash that can be imported free of duty. It runs 
from 50 to 57 per cent. of sulphate of potash ; it 
also contains variable quantities of sulphate of 
magnesia. 


100 Ibs, 50 per cent. Sulphate contain 27 lbs Potash. 


100) 6 «651 27 5-10 

10 6 6§2 ' : = 28 ad 
100 6 «658 28 6.10 . 
1 * OS 929 ‘“ 
100 * «655 29 7-10 vi 
1 * 56 1) 2-10 = 
100 “* 57 oe : 30 7-10 ™ 


This article is packed in bags about 230 lbs. 

each 
Sulphate of Magnesia. 

The crude is imported in block. For agricul- 
tural uses we grind it to tolerably fine powder 
It contains about 55 per cent. of sulphate of 
magnesia. In 100 lbs. therefore, you would get 
about 18 Ibs. of magnesia. 

This article is packed in bags, 200 or 250 Ibs. 
each. 

Sulphate of Soda. 

The kind used for agricultural purposes is a 
by-product from the sulphuric acid works. It 
contains soda and sulphuric acid in variable 
proportions. . 

This article is packed in bbls. about 400 Ibs. 
each. 

Land Plaster, Gypsum, Sulphate of Lime. 

We grind only the Nova Scotia plaster. We 
pack mostly in 240 lb. bags, as they are a better 
shipping package than bbls. There is a kind 
called Anhydrite, which contains no water of 
crystallization; as it is less soluble it is inferior 
to gypsum. In a super-phosphate of lime, you 
get with it some sulphate of Jime. For every 
pound of available phosphoric acid you have 
about 2 lbs. of sulphate of lime. This is not an 
adulteration, as is often charged. Bone phos- 
phate is three parts lime and one part phosphoric 
acid. When you add sulphuric acid, the acid 
takes two parts of the lime from the phosphoric 
acid to form sulphate of lime. 

Available Phosphoric Acid, Available Bone 
Phosphate. 

Many confound these terms, thinking they 
mean the same thing; such, however, is not the 
case, as we will endeavor to show. One pound 
of phosphoric acid is capable of making 24; lbs. 
of bore phosphate, just as one pound of flour is 
capable of making 14 lbs. of bread. The miller 


















could mark his bbl. of flour 196 Ibs. available 
flour, equal to 300 lbs. of available bread. As 
long as he marked the weight of the flouron the 
bbl., no one would be misled, but if he simply 
marked it 300 Ibs. of available bread, you would 
inquire how much flour he was giving you. For 
the same reason you should require the amount 
of available phosphoric acid to be stated when 
you buy a fertilizer. Whenever you see the 
percentage of soluble or available phosphoric 
acid is not mentioned, but the amount given as 
available bone phosphate, remember that just 
about one-nalf of it is phosphoric acid; so that 
if it is claimed to contain 10 per cent. of avail- 
able bone phosphate, it really only contains 
about 5 per cent. of available phosphoric acid 
(exact amount 4,58; per cent.) 

The available phosphoric acid (soluble and 
reverted) is not combined with the lime in the 
same proportions as: the phosphoric acid in the 
bone phosphate We mentioned, under the 
head of “ Land Plaster,” that by adding sulphuric 
acid to bone phosphate, it was changed into 
something else. It ison the same principle that 
you cannot make cider from your apples and 
have your apples too. 


Hon. THomas P. JANES, Commissioner of 


Agriculture for Georgia, furnishes the following 
formulas for composting : 


Formula No, 1. 


Stable Manure, under shelter............. 750 lbs 

Cotton Seed, (Green) 700 * 

Acid Phosphate, or Dissolved Bone...... 500 “ 

Muriate of Potash ..... ‘ ea erree 0 * 
0 0 


Formula No. 2. 
Lot Manure, (such as has been exposed) 650 





Cotton Seed, (Greem)...... sceceeseeeceeee 630 * 
‘cid Phosphate, or Dissolved Bone ...... 600 *¢ 
Sulphate of Ammonia.... ... sees 60 § 
Muriate of Potash....... onsen eeusovens 60 
20 


Dr. A. R. Lepoux, Analytical Chemist of the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 


Chapel Hill, N. C., furnishes the following in 
Cireular No. 19: 
Formula No. 1, 
Stable Manure......... Canabrous .... 800 Ibs 
Cotton Seed, | Green) ‘ ie , 750 =“ 
Dissolved Bone... so pGsnSS Ahenwseaene mo * 
2000 
Formula No, 2. 
Dry Muck, Peat,or Yard Sc ee 600 Ibs 
Cotton Seed. : ; 600 * 
Acid Phos hate alicia late eumenbai oe OO * 
Murinte OF FPOCAGN 20.00. nsesese 100 
Sulphate of Ammonia enanseeene: ae 
20) 
Formula No. 3. 
Stable or Lot Manure....... . 500 Ibs 
Unburnt Marl.......... ; ae 500 
Fertilizing Salt...... tts ania’ iste ebiiee 20) 
Dissolved Bone .. pnaessvees ede ; 500 * 
Sulphate of Potash............... coccee Bae * 
Sulphate of Ammonia ........ csosccee BD 
DO 


How to use the Chemicals. 
Chemicals should never be allowed to come in 
contact with the grain, nor should they be used 
alone as top dressing. The best way of using 
the potash salts for spring crops is to put them 


on the field in the fall or carly spring, so that the 
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rain can distribute the potash through the soil. 
When this cannot be done they should be mixed 
with not less than three times their bulk of moist 
earth. About 100 lbs. muriate, or 200 Ibs. high 
grade sulphate or 400 Ibs. Kainit per acre, is con- 
sidered an appropriate quantity. Potash is most 
likely to be lacking in sandy and limestone soils; 
and in those which contain much vegetable mat- 
ter, such as peat, muck, &c 





SPATE OF GEORGIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ATLANTA, May 28, 1880 
Official Analysis. 
INSPECTION No, 41], 
L ANCASTER OR No. | Disso_vep Bone 


Available Fhos Acid, 


12.24 per cent. 
ae. =  paceussesaa see 270 aa 


Ammonia..... — Eee o6 
The Available Phos. Acid is equivalent 
to Bone Phos. Dissolved.... 26.72 


The total Phos Acid is equivalent ‘to 
total Bone Phosphate....... 
The mechanica) condition is good, 
N. A, PRATT 
tnalytical Chemist, Department of Agriculture 





Official Analysis, 
INSPECTION No. 535 
Acitp PHospHate. 
Available P hos. Ac id. ees 12 40 per ce nt. 
ea a a ee aE 475 
The Available Phos Acid ise quivale nt 
to Bone Phos. Dissolved.... 27.07 ss 
The total Phos Acid is equivale nt to 
total Bone Phosphate.... 
The mechanical condition. is good. 
N. A. PRATT, 
Analiftical Chemist’ Department of Agriculture. 
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Profit in Sheep. 





Mr. W. Veirs Bouic sends the Montgomery, 
Md., Advocate the following report: 

I ms ude purchases of sheep as follows: 
1874, 1 buck and 2 ewe lambs, Cotswold... $25 


1877, 14 common ewe lambs.............. 12 
1878, 2 Southdown bucks... ............ 31 
1880, 2 Southdown ewe lambs............ 32 
2 bucks and 2-ewe lambs, Cotswold. . 35 
5 ewé lambs, Cotswold and South- 
down mixed........ wetinwiece . 25 
* 3 doz. 5 inch cowbells and straps. ... 22 
EE EE Ee POET nen . $212 
The following are "proceeds, Viz: 
1878, 4 lambs $14, a Gaines ih enewis $19 
“ 314 pounds wool. Cvsiasinnee wens 70 
1879, 415 ” js PRveeberapiaaeawn 96 
eS nn ko wtb hee eerlaeeeaes 46 
1880, = lambs sold. CP eT Are re 57 
“ 23 pounds wool, ith Gillean ak weaned 167 
“ rt 50 ~~ 7 pe'tnets + sede kheemens 50 
“ 15 sheep. iceenwa tens 38 
NE Siccleicd dsest a kcath) winttanttaabeecn eas, 53 


I have on hand 150 shee p at $4 (much less 
than I would take for them)......... $600 
WE Ricineuendbidorvewseeceuaen $11: 31 
Showing a profit of $919 less the cost of keep- 
ing them in the ordinary way. 
T had three of the first sheep I bought killed 
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by dogs; I have lost three or four from sick- 
ness and accident. Since I put the large number 
of bells on them I have had none killed 
by dogs. The bells have saved them a number 
of times, and the warning of the belis in a field 
half a mile distance gave notice to the overseer 
in time to kill the dog and save the sheep. Once 
the overseer was awakened from sleep at 1 o'clock 
at night, which saved the sheep. A few bells 
will do but little good—a large number is a pro- 
tection It is advisable to permit no hunting on 
farms where sheep are raised, the dogs and 
shooting always frighten the sheep, and the 
dogs often return alone and do mischief. 

It is also advisable to kill all dogs found on 





the farm alone, unless they are known to be good 
dogs belonging to neighbors. These stray dogs 


not only alarm, but often kill sheep and poultry 
They killed a large flock of turkeys on my Fair- 
view farm this year, and a good many for others 
in the neighborhood. 

—-- _— ~~ oe — 


The Simplest Farm Book-Keeping. 





For an ordinary farm, writes a correspondent 
of an exchange, I would have but one book, and 
that one ruled after the form of the merchant's 
cash book,and keep it very much in the same 
manner, #. ¢., on the left-hand page I would en- 
ter all the debits, and on the right-hand page all 
the credits. From these two pages a balance 
could be obtained at any time I desired to know 
how the account was running 

The first account [ would open would be the 
farm. On the left-hand page | would enter the 
present cash valuation of my farm imp!ements, 
and all new ones bought and repairs made. On 
the right-hand page I would enter the amount 
received for any implements sold or returned, 
etc. Next I would have a name or number for 
each field on my farm and give it the same space 
in my book. On the left enter what I consider 
fair price for labor done, cost of all fertilizers 
put on that field, and all seed put on same. On 
the right-hand page the cash-value of all that 
the field has produced. The balance at the end 
of the year would show me the profit or loss on 
that field. And from the amount of this loss or 
gain I would know what next to do with it 
Without this knowledge how could L intelligently 
cultivate this field in the future? I might have 
an opinion as to what profit [ had, but such opin- 
ion would be far too unreliable to base ‘any fu- 
ture operations or 

In like manner I would treat every field on 
my farm; also, my sheep, holding seperate ac 
counts with different breeds, if 1 had such; with 
my dairy cattle, my stock cattle, my working 
cattle, my horses and horse teams, my hogs, my 
poultry, ete. Each of these accounts will show 
its gains or losses from which I can decide the 
future management At the end of the year I 
would place on the right-hand or Cr. side of the 
farm account a fair valuation of my farm and 
all farm implements, balance up ail my field and 
cattle accounts, carry the balances to my farm ac- 
count, which would then show me whether I was 
worth less or more than at the commencement 
of the year, and just where the loss was sustained 








or protit made, ¢. ¢., which field or department of 


farm had been the most profitable to me, and 
which the least. The farmer needs not to have 
scales to ascertain actual weights. His esti- 
mates are good enough, only be sure and estimate 
against yourself, and then the result will happily 
disappoint you, if at all. 

—————_ = e- a 


A Peruvian Guano Syndicate. 


The field of enterprise lately opened in finance 
by the organization of what are called “syndi- 
cates” is now extending into the domain of com- 
merce. One of the most remarkable transac- 
tions is that of a combination of New York cap- 
italists to control the entire guano product of 
Peru for a term of fifteen years. Some two 
monthsago The Sun published the fact that such 
i project was on foot, but its consummation was 
only etfected on the day before Christmas, when 
the sum of five million of dollars was placed by 
Mr. Wm. R. Garrison and his associates in the 
hands of the Peruvian minister at Washington, 
as the first installment to be paid to Peru for the 
concession of the privilege. The negotiations 
for this contract were opened by Mr. Garrison 
and his friends at Lima, and it is said that during 
the past three months the fight between the 
American and English capitalists for the trade 
which the British have controlled ever since 
Peru abandoned her system of agencies has been 
hitter. The result is regarded as a great victory 
by those concerned, as it turns into American 


channels a trade estimated at the yearly sum of 


forty millions of dollars. This estimate is too 
large, and should be reduced at least one half. 
Che total yearly export of Peruvian guano does 
not exceed four hundred thousand tons, of which 
Great Britain takes one hundred thousand tons, 


of the market value, at fifty dollars per ton, of 


$5,000,000 France, Germany, Belgium and 
Spain take annually a total of two hundred 
thousand tons; and in addition to these quanti 
ties are the exports to the United States, which 
are very large, and will now probably be in 


creased, and those to Italy and Holland, both of 


which are comparatively small purchasers.— Bal- 
timore Sin, Jan. 4 

—-3 > __ 

The Produce Exchange. 

At the January meeting of the Board of Trade, 
the Committee on Inland Trade submitted the 
following report on the subject, which was 
adopted Se 

The Committee on Inland Trade, to which 
was referred the paper regarding the proposed 
‘Universal Produce Exchange,” beg to report 
that we have listened to the promoters of the 
enterprise, seen the drawings, and had described 
to us what is intended to be covered by the title 
of the same,and while this board is properly 
only asked to extend a friendly recognition to 
those who have conceived so important, and, we 
predict, profitable project—-one calculated to 
benefit nor only our own market, but every in- 
terest of producer, buyer and seller in our own 
and contiguous states—do recommend that this 
board heartily approve of the enterprise, and 
that such support and encouragement be given 
as is consistent with the power of the board. 
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OnE of the best things in in the world to give a 
horse, after he has been driven, is a quart of oat- 
meal stirred into a pail of water. It refreshes 
and strengthens him, relieves his immediate 
thirst, and prepares his stomach for more solid 
food. So says one who claims to be well in- 
formed on the subject. 





Baltimore Market—January 3. 


Breadstuffs.—Flour. Steady and quiet. We quote: 
Howard Streét Super $3 50@4.00; do do Extra $4 25(@5 00; 
dodo Family 5 25@6 00; Western Super 3.25@4 00; do 
do Extra 4.25@ 5.00; do do Family 5 25@6 00; City Mills 
Super 3.25@3.75; do do Extra 4 25@4.75; do do Rio brands 
Extra 6.00, Winter Wheat patent Family 6.25 @ 7 00; 
Minnesota Patent Family 6.75 @ 7.25; Fancy brands, 
Fine 3,00@3 25; Rye Flour 5 25@5.75. 


Wheat.—Western firm Southern quiet, but firm. We 
quote as follows: No. 2red cash 1 15@1 15, do do Jan 
1.15% @1.15X; do do Feb. 1.18% @1.19; de do March 1.21@ 
1.21%; Southern Fultz 1.10@1.15; do long- berry 1.18@1.20. 

Corn.--Southern dull. Western firm, but quiet. We 
ay as follows: Western mixed cash 53% cts.; do do 

an. 53% @54 cts.; do do Feb. 544% @54X cts ; do do March 
55 cts; do steamer cash 43 cts : Southern white 55 cts 

@ats.—Are scarce, firm and higher We quote: 
Western mixed 41@42 cts.; do bright —; do white 45 cts ; 
Pennsylvania —. 


Rye.— We quote nominaliy at 98@100 cts. for good to 
prime. 


Cotton.— Quiet and steady. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Middling 11%@11% cts.; Low Middling 11%@11 
cts; Strict Good Ordinary 11/@11X cts.; Good Ordinary 
10%@10% cts. 

Mill Feed.—We quote: City at $18.50 for mid- 
dlings, and brownstuff held at $20, and Western bran dull 
and nominal at $17 ® ton. 


Hay and Pager yp te J is steady at quotations, 
with the supply and demand fair, and Straw steady and 
in good jemand. We quote: Hay—Cecil County Tim- 
othy $23@2 25; do Md, oan Pa. do $21@23; do Western do 

21024; do mixed $19@21; do Clover $19@20; Straw, 
wheat $10; do oat $13@14; do rye $20@21. 

Provisions.—Dull and heavy For jobbing lots we 
quote: Bulk Shoulders, packed, new 5 cts.; do L.C 
Sides 7}4 cts.; do C. R. Sides do do 7X cts.;: Bacon should- 
ers 6 cts.; do C. R. Sides 8 cts; do Hams, sugar cured, 
new, 9@10 cts.; do Shoulders do 7X cts.; do Breasts do 
9 cts.; Lard, Refined, tierces, 9 cts.; Mess Pork, new, ¥ 
bri, = 25@)13.50. "Butter. —Heavy N.Y State, choice 
tubs, 2 5(@28 cts.; firkins 24@26 cts.; C reamery choice 31@ 
34 cts ; Western, tubs, 21/@23 cts.; Rolls, 19(aj23 cts.; near- 
by receipts, 21@223 cts. Cheese —Steady. m. good to 
choice, 12% @13% cts.; Western good to cho:ce, 10@13 
cts Eggs —Fresh, very scarce at 37(a)38 cts ; Pickled 25@ 
27 cts. Poultry.- Undrawn Turkeys, 13@15 cts.; Chick- 
ens, 8@10 cts ; Ducks, 10@12 cts.; Geese 6@8 cts.; and 
drawn stock 1 te2cts ¥ th. higher. 


Tobacco.—Very quiet. The holiday season and the 
heavy storms having checked busine-s operations gen- 
erally. We quote as follows: Maryland inferior and 
frosted $2(@3.50; do sound common $4@5; do good com- 
mon $5@6; do middling $6 50@8; do good and fine red 
8.50(@,10, do fancy $10@14; upper country $4@16; do 
ground leaves $3@; hio inferior to good common 
$3@4; do greenish and brown $4@6; do medium to fine 
red $6@8; do common to medium spangled $5(@7; do fine 
spangled and yellow $8@15; do air-cured, medium to 
fine $612. 

Wool.—Quiet but firm in tone, and we quote: Un- 
washed $34(@35; tub-washed 45a 48 cts.; fleece 41@43 cts ; 
merino 43@45 cts. for washed; 31@33 cts. for unwashed. 

Live Stock.—Be-f Cattle—Receipts limited and de- 
mand active. At last market quotations were as followa: 
Best on sale 5¥ (@5% cts; generally rated first-class 4 (@ 
5X cts; medium a good fair quality 34@4% cts.; ordi- 
nary thin steers, oxen ahd cows, 2}¢@3 cts. Shrep-Slow 
and dull, with common to fair i quoted at 4@4X 


cts.: fair to good, 4}¢( “a cts.; good to extra 5¥ @6X cts.; 

Lambs 44@6% cts, oe mand good an supply 

.. ‘ Rough hogs quoted at 64 @6%; fair to good hogs, 
7 cts. 
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Harpers Periodicals, 


Harper’s Magazine, one year...... $4.00 
Harper’s Weekly, one year......... 4.00 
Harper's Bazar, one year............ 4.00 
Harper’s Young People, one year, 1.50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harver’s Bazar, 
a wont one year..... 7.00 


sn nh —! one year..... 7.00 


ns — one year.... 7,00 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


“Each one of these publications, in its peculiar field, has 
no superior in America or Europe.”--N, F. Journal of 
Commerce. 

“Each is pre-eminent in its own department. They 
are an illustrated history of the world, the equivalent of 
an assorted library of fiction, useful information and gen- 
eral literature.”—JV. YF. World. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance oj loss. 

a7” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Forest and Stream,” 


The American Sportman’s Journal. DEVOTED TO 
SHOOTING, FISHING, YACHTING, THE DOG AND 
THE RIFLE. Send for a specimen copy. 





-$10.00 


one year... 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
39 Park Row, New York City. N. Y, 





This Magazine will be- 
gin the year 1881 with a 
new and elegant Cover and 
other improvements It will 
continue to surpass all 


es = =) 
imitators. The January 
Number will prove this. 
y $1.50 a year, in advance. 


= N salen Eo 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. ursery Publishing Co 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN. 








VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE, 


For i881 is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate. and 600 Iilustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions for grow- 
ing. Only 10 cents. In English or German. If you 
afterwards order seed deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS aro the best in the world. The Frorar 
Gupe will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in paper 
covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine En ravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents, 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES. 
THE BANNER WEEKLY OF THE WEST. 


An eight page paper only Ome Dollar a year, and a 
magnificent engraving “ two fe-t wide and almost three 
feet long” free, and postage paid to every subscriber 


Address, WEEKLY TIMES, Cincinnati, O. 


FIN E 


LITHOGRAPH 


— 


VOLUNTEER, 
St. JULIEN, 
MAUD 5S. 





The above Lithographs have been highly approved by 
their respective owners, Messrs. Alden Goldsmith, O. A. 
Hickok, and Captain G. N. Stone. 

These —— are 24x30 inches in size, and will be 
sent to +4 address, postage paid, for $2 each, or any 
three for 8 





Special attention is given to Pweg A up of Lithograph® 
and Engravings of all kinds of stock for advertising pur- 
poses. Circular on application. 





H. S. KITTREDGE, 


Animal Painter, Engraver, and Publisher of Fine 
Lithographs of Celebrated Horses 


2 eanatihted Street, New York. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
JERSEY BULL * CHROME,” 1718, bred by James 


som-of Baltimore County Solid color, black 





jan he and switch, 5 years old, remarkably gentle. 
Will sell for $35, or “sen for cogeod. Ges. Jersey 


P. O. Tunis Mills, Talbot County, Md. 


of any age. 
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RARE CHANCE. 
Cotswold Sheep. 


Fine Ewes and Ram in nice condition. $100 was paid 
for sire of present Ram and 4 of the Ewes. Aslam 
changing business and must sell, $50 will buy them. 
Their Lambs in the spring will Hearly Bo what is 
asked. G. OSCA 

Brooklandville, Md. 

















We will send our Catalogue for 


188i 
taining a full and descriptive list 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladioius, Lilies, Roses, 
Plants, etc. 
beautifully iustrated with colored plates, 
free to all who send their address. 
Application may be made to 
179,181,and 183 Main Street, 
Rochester N.Y. 
or 174 E. Randolph 8t. 
SN Chicago, Ill. 















STER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILLS 
FIRST-CLASS TREES AND PLANTS 


at very low rates. Apple Trees, lic. ; Standard Pear, Bec. ; 











Dwarf Pear, We. Strawberry ‘aspberry, Blackberry, and 
Grape Vines by the doz. 100-1 ha,or fo 000. Extra large stock 


Jharpless,Miner’s Prolific, Albany ,andotherchoice standard 


Strawberries, Quecn-of-the-Manket Ras; mg The Kiefor 
Pear, blight proof, new, a. very, protic, bea 
heeper, $2.00 en each. Descrip 


young, great 
ve Price-I “ist ree. 
ECOU, Moorestown, Burlington, Co.,N.J 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and | 
Flower Seeds for 1881, rich in engravings from | 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to | 
allwhoapply. My ob oustouners need not write for | 
it. I offer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
seed ever sent out by any Seed House in America, 
a large portion of which was grown on my six seed | 
farms. Full directions for cultivation on each pack- 
age. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to 
name ; so far, that should it prove otherwise, J will 
refill the order gratis. The original introducer of the 
Hubbard squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vege- 
tables. I invite the patronage of all who are anxious 
to have their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true 
and of the very best strain. 

NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass- 
| 
VERY 


GRAPEVINES “*Sw:' 


Send postal for Descriptive Price List. Prices lower | 
than the lowest. All stock warranted true to name. | 
EVERITT BROWN, Bluff Point, Yates Co., N.Y. 








_ BUIST’S _ 
GARDEN SEEDS 


are alway, warranted, be 4 —T uy of = own 
growth. Best for the Gard “st for the 
Mercham! BECAUSE REL TABLE 4 

hey never fail to produce the finest vegetables, and 
are planted in all parts of the world. The constant 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 
period of more than half a century, have brought Buist’s 
Seeds to a state of perfection and reliability second to none, 

BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for i8si 
(192 pages of useful information), mailed for 8c. stamp. 
Whdlesale -rice-Current for Merchants on application, 

ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NICHOLS. ‘SHEPARD 2 CO 


Battle Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


IBRATO 


THRESHERS, 
Traction and Piain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 
Mest Complete Fhocsher Factory } Established 
in the World. 1848 

YEARS of continuous and succesgful busi- 
ness, without to back name, 

management, or location, to “ back Wa ” the 

ae broad warranty a on all our g 









STEAM -POWER SEPARATORS and 

Complete Steam Outfits of matchless —— 

Finest Traction Engines and Plain Engines 
oe seen in the American market. 

tot CE a oa features mA im mente 

or 1881, together with superior qualities tn construc- 

and materials not dreamed of by other makers. 

» sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse 

capacity, for steam or horse power 
0 styles of “ Mounted orse-Powers. 

Feet of Selected Lumber 

ra ‘om three to siz yoore air-dried) 

conatantty on hanc from which is built the in- 

le wood-work of our machinery. 


TRACTION ENGINES 


Strongest, most durable, and effictent ever 
P made 8, 10, 13 Horse Power. 


LRanerh oe, Threshermen 2 are re invited to 
is matchless Threshing Machin ore 
ulars sent free. Add 


ress 
NICHOLS, SHEPARD & co. 
Battle Creek. Michigan 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Landreth’s Extra Early Peas, Gourd Seed Corn, Prize Stock. 

The Earliest Peas Grown. | (Cooly Creamer. Cook’s Tree Protector. 
American Wonder Peas, Vegetable Root Cutters. 

New Variety—Very Fine./| Cahoon’s Broad-Cast Seed Sower. 
Crystal Wax Beans, Spain’s Patent Churns. 
Bloomsdale Early Market Cabbage, Davis’ Swing Churn. 

Large Size—Early Ripening | Lilly’s Butter Worker. 

Bloomsdale Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, "| Reid’s Butter Worker. 

The Finest in the World. | Hay and Fodder Cutters. Corn Shellers. 
Recleaned Clover and Timothy Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill. 


and other Grass Seeds. Corn Mills—Hand and Power. 
Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1881, 
in English and Cerman-—FREE. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 & 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Fon sauce Wo tag I.W. H00PtR 
MODERATE PRICES. vise 27%. CALVERT sr. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














R. J. BAKER. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. HoOLLINGswoRTH 
SULPHATE | PURE 
r KR. J. BAKER & CO, wre 
AMMONIA. SODA. 
PURE GROUND BONE, CHEMICALS, ACIDS, &. 
— For — 


Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for All Crops, 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone. 
Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. 


Stag Super-Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco, 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 South Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 25a 


Have been awarded a Gold Medal and First 
Prize at Agricultural Fairs wherever exhi- 
bited. Dr. Ledoux, in his report for 1880, (pp. 
68 & 76), to N. C. State Agr’l rd, gives Pow- 
ell’s Chemicals an intrinsic value of $13.85 per 
formula, when they are sold to the farmer at 
$10.00. This is the best showing ever given a Fer- 
tilizer. 
























The Best, Cheapest and Most Successful Chemical Mixtures. 
By their use, high grade fertilizers are made at one-third usual cost. 
eee [ecading farmers in every Stateas reference. = 


-_ 


POWELL’S PURE DISSOLVED BONE, POWELL’S EAINIT, HIGH GEADE, 
POWELL’S PURE BONE MEAL, POWELL’S SULPHATE POTASH, 
POWELL’S PURE AMMONIATED BONE, POWELL'S MUBIATE POTASE, 
POWELL’S PURE DISSOLVED S.C. BONE, POWELL’S PLASTER, 
POWELL’S SULPHATE KMAGNESLA, FOWELL’S OIL VITBICL, 
SPECIAL MIXTURES AND FERTILIZERS MADE TO ORDER. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description of 
Powell's Prepared Chemicals, prices and references. with ana- 
lytical value of Chemicals and Bones, mailed to 


any address free, on application to 


VA. S. POWELL, 


TREASURER, iy j 


Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 
Unly One Price--S30,00 a Ton Cash, No Commission to Agents 


——————-—> 6 j 


SPHCIAL NOTICE. 


The “Tip Top bone fertilizer, at will be seen by analysis, is very rich in i 
plant food. We put it on the market as being much cheaper and equally as : 
good as many of the higher priced brands that are now sold- The analysis of 
this fertilizer is guaranteed, and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
There is not one pound of earth or foreign matier used in mvking the compound. ( 
These facts, with the high chemical value and low price of the “Tip Top,” will : 
make it fiill a demand made by a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer where they have not the time or means of manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


_ A pamphlet giving full description of our goods and testimonials from lead- 
ing farmers as to their qualities, mailed to any address on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 


VAMN=-F=$4anmMm 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIFFITH & TURNER 





FARMERS AND GARDENER’S SUPPLIES: 


Our stock of Garden Seeds embraces all the Choice Va- 
rieties. Newand fresh from the most reliable growers 
only. Field Seeds and Seed Grain selected with especial 
care. 


Farm Implements and Labor-Saving Machiaery. 


rs and Mowers, Self-Binders, Horse Rakes, Steam 
Engines, Threshers and Separators. Clover Hullers, Grain 
aN] Fans, Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, The Farm- 
er’s Friend Corn Planter, which plants two rows at a time, 
so that it can be cultivated both ways; Spring Tooth Har- 
rows. Nishwitz Disk Harrow, Thomas’ Smoothing Har- 
row, Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator, Planet Horse Hoe, 
Calhoun Grass Seed Sowers, Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, 
Lard Pressers, Churns, Butter Workers, &c. 
THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any Plow in use. Over 50,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers fully attest their merits. 
PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL BARBED FENCING. No other fencing so cheap, or put up 


so easily or quickly. 

FERTILIZERS OF STANDARD BRANDS.—Grimith & Turner's Animal Bone Phosphate. 
a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
known. Alkaline Piant-Food is es ially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables, re- 
quiring Fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone. Slingluff’s and Baker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fer- 
tilizers. Repairing of All Kinds at Shortest Notice. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GREP PITS &@ FURNBR, 


4i and 43 North Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 
DENTON. CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
K&S SPRING OF 1881. 29 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants giving Post- 
Office address plainly written, (including name of county.) My prices are “*SUBSOILED,” so far as a down- 
ward tendency goes ; while I am happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and Apple 
prees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete as- 
gortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees; an immense stock of Grape Vines, Aspar- 
agus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, 4c., &c. Correspondence solicited e 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor, 


HALF THEIR VALUE! 


Expecting to change location and business, I offer my Choice Pure-bred Poultry at EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES. My Stock is unsurpassed; has been shipped throughout the United States, and has always 
given perfect satisfaction. 

I have for immediate sale: 1 trio BUFF COCHINS, $4 1 trio PARTRIDGE COCHINS, 84; 
also White and Brown LEGHORNS, HOUDANS, HAMBURGS, DOMINIQUES, Light BRAH- 
MAS, &c., at prices equally low. Write for particulars. A lot of LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS— 


good stock birds—at $1.50 each. Address 
GEO. 0. BROWN, 
Montvue Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


“Homes in Texas” 


Is the title of a new Illustrated Pamphlet descriptive 
of the country along and tributary to the line of the 


International & Great Northern 
Railroad, 


and contains a good County Map of the State. It 
also contains thejnames and address of Farmers and 
Planters in Texas who have 


Farms for Sale or Rent, 


and those who will want Farm Hands for next year. 
A copy of this book will be mailed free to those who 
desire reliable information about Texas, upon appli- 
cation by letter or postal card to 


ALLEN McCOY, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
Palestine, Texas. 


WSrOR SALE 
At the “ Poplar Grove Stock Farm ’’— 
TROTTING HORSES, 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 


COTSWCLD SHEEP, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


Of the finest individual excellence and fashionably 


EDWARD B EMORY, 
Centreville, Md 





z FERRY 
YD escrlPts 


w 

ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 

about pages: and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
varieties of 


lanting 1 Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Planta, 
Reon, etc. Invaluable toall. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SAWING MADE EASY. 


A boy 16 years old can saw offa 
3-foot log in two minutes, 





portable Monarch Lightning Sawing 
Machine rivals all others. $50 cash will be given 
to two men who can saw aes and easy in the old 


Our new 
way, as one boy 16 years old can with this machine. 
Warranted. Circulars sent Free. Agents wanted. 


MOMARCH LIGHTNING SAW 00., 
363 Randolph St., Chicago, Ili, 


"$25 to 660 per week selling” MANNING'S 
ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK, 


Because every farmer actually needs it. It is 
the latest, largest and most complete work 
ever issued in America, treating of , mony Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine and Pouliry—their breeds, breeding, 
training, care and management; their diseases, 
causes, prevention, symptons and remedies. 1,000 
pages, 400 illustrations and 2 superb charts. Amy- 
one desiring profitable work during the winter 
should send at once for illustrated circular and fall 
particulars. Address HUBBARD BROS,, Pubs., 
723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable my, | imitations, cost- 
ing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To 
guard against deception observe that packages bear 
our brands. Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREOK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 
68 8. GAY STREET. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 


Pure Berkshires Bred and Imported. 


My breeding stock is of the purest and most fash- 
ionable type in blood, form and markings, and is 
selected from the noted importations and herds of 
this ogg Herd can be seen and examined at 
any time. For particulars and prices address 


FRED'’K VON KAPFF. 
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HALTIMORE VETERINARY INFIRMARY 


152 SARATOGA STREET, 
Between Howard and Eutaw, BALTIMORE, MD. 


D. LEMAY, Veterinary Surgeon, Graduate 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having 
recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at 
the above mentioned locality, is enabled, through 
long experience and thorough knowledge of the 
science of the profession, to offer his services to the 
public with confidence. All calls or orders through 
post or telegraph for sickness in horses, cattle, &c., 

romptly answered. Operations successfully r- 
ormed. TERMS MODERATE. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 

LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 





Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
New York. 


136 Baltimore St. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rosendale. 

Selenitic, (used by U.S.Gov.) 

Round Top Hydraulic. 

Wm. Wirt Clarke, 
618 Gay St. Baltimore. 


GILPIW’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are pocpecns, with great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the 
smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach ; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby 
relieving all such diseases as Costiveness, Hrapacur, Paratysis, Dyspepsia, Coins, Jaunpice and all dis- 
eases of a Bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that 
where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. 
We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 


} English Portland 
|German do 
French do 

j Roman 

) Keene’s Superfine 








Direct Importation 
= 


Oak anp, June 28, 1859. 
Da. Gitrin—Afler carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to 
say, that the combination is certainly periect, and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the 
proper ones to be used in diseases of 2 bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not 
only to my patients, but the entire medical profession Yours truly, J.M WISTAR, M. D. 
From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 
Weston, West Virginia, June 18, 1869. 
Messnzs, Canary, Gitriw & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver 
Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and believe the day is not far dis- 
tant when they will supersede all others. Yours, F. M CHALFANT 


We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future. as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing 
that wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


Established) As Ee. WARNER, [1i8it. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


~ No. 130 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore 
1828 1881. 


Clairmont & Furley Hall Nurseries, 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. O. BOX 248. BALTIMORE. 


We offer for sale the coming season a large stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 
in great variety, comprising Apple, Peach and Pear Trees, (standard and dwarf,) Evergreen 
and Shade Trees. All varieties of Grape Vines, Currant, Gooseberry and Blackberry Bushes, 
Strawberry Plants, etc. ~ 

Having added 100 acres to our nurseries for the cultivation of Small Fruits, we are prepared to 
furnish stock to those planting largely as low as they can be bought in the country. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
Pennsylvania Railroads 


ON THE 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, 


AND 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railways 
ON THE SOUTH TO 
Washington, Richmond, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


ALL OTHER 


aa Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and 
private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at 
company’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES ST. STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION, 

FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 


General Manager. Gen’) a Ag’t, 
Penna. & N.C. i. R. 





A. @ MOTT, | 


‘sateu rua IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 
40 ENSOR STREET 


NEAR BELAIR MARKET, 


BA nutuinintebanes MD. 


Sole Agent for the great BELLE CITY FEED CUT- 
TER, * Boss or tHe Wortp,” for Fodder, Hay and 
Straw. Cuts 4 lengths, from \ to 2inches. Will cut 
one ton in 30 minutes SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


COWS, HEIFERS 
and CALVES. 
All Werd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


25 8. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 


THE ENSILAGE OF MAIZE, 


And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS, 


By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 





Translated by J. B Brown, with a histo1y of the 
Art in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 

Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c 

Price neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by mail, 
postpaid. 


American Farmer Office, 
Baltimore. Md. 





DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 


Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surge- 
ons, London. Treats all diseases of Horses, Dogs 
and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and opera- 
ting Shed, corner Pennsyivania Ave. and Hoff- 
man Street, Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 

Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 


irginia. 


Catalogues sent on application. my-tf 


HOLSTEINS. 








THOROUCH-BRED ANCLER CATTLE 
—— FOR SALE, —— 


A. WITTEKIND. 


ear Hamburg, Germany. 


BORSTEL, 
pr Sulfela, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PERUVIAN GUANO | 


The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


PERUVIAN GUANGO, 


Imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the consignees of 
the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best Guano deposits, containing 10 
per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


JQ. A, HOLLOWAY, 107 McELDERRY'S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Highest Honors and Awards 


TO THE 


Buckeye self- Binder 


Buckeye Mower } CANTON. 0.. 
and Reaper, wit \y-s “MONITOR” 


Sweepstakes far) FARM ENGINE, 
Thresher, So | ee 

Separator and ——— nya pemenee > gy 

oer y . 


paramount to all other 


Cleaner: ee eT aenen 


RANDALL HARROWS, 
TIGER and FAVORITE SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


C. AULTMAN & CoO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


122 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS, Manager. 





We desire to call the attention of dealers and others to the 
superior line of goods we are manufacturing at our foundry 
and offering at attractive prices. The 


New Emerald Cook 


embodies all the latest improvements, and is unsurpassed as 
a baker. Our celebrated 


Fire-Place Heaters 


still remain ahead of all competition. We also manufacture 
a large variety of Gook and Heating Stoves. 


Furnaces and Ranges 


adapted to the wants ofall. FARMING IMPLEMENTS re- 
— at short notice. @@Machinery and all kinds of Cast- 
ngs made to order at low rates. 


B. C. BIBB & SON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Foundry, Port Deposit, Md. 


Buy from the Manufacturers Direct. 


—WRITE POP 
A. P. OR M. B. ROWE, 


CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FABM AND POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders 
and from “ Ceytennial”’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred 
from best imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd-Record Berkshire Swine of 
best strains, and Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from all of our va- 
rieties will be for sale this fall Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except Leghorns We will 
continue to fill orders for Leghorn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More 
premiums have been awarded to our stock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of re ! other exhibitor in 
the State. And we would refer all to the whole community in which we live and where our senior has 
resided for more than half a century, and particularly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, 
— aren and South,—as we always endeavor to make our stock our best advertisement, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 





J. M1. LAROQUE’S 
ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES Is a purely vegetable faultless REGULATES 


Family Medicine, for all diseases - 
caused by a Deranged State of the | oe talent a = 


a oot eng oe | and | Liver. It has been manufactured 


Wervews Bca@ache. Con: at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal- | stomach. Its use can be —— 


timore and Harrison Sts., for more | ef- 
Rae eation of the |. a than fifty years. Its efficacy in all | ee Eg hee wee Laer 
bes ah Sour Stomach, | forms of Liver diseases has been | “ine, Beenneed = ge © gen- 
Chills and Fevers, ’ | tested and approved by thousands : oe 
Female Diseases, | who have used it successfully.| Taroque’s Pharmacy 


The price also is within the reach 
All Bilious a. is am of all, being 25 cts. for packages Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts., 


| and having the nature of W. 
Mrcoiient Stemachic. | and $1 for the liquid in bottles. E Th em | on tn ae 


WwW. EK. THORNTON, 


PROPRIETOR. 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 


av” Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. “Ga 


} at any time, without ony 





} 
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BERKSHIRES! 


I am prepared to furnish PIGS of the best blood at 
the following prices, boxed and delivered to express: 


SINGLE PIGS, $6. 
PAIR, $10. 


—_— 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O , Montgomery Co., Md. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE. 


On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the 
merit) won this season, in many hotly contested 
rings, in some of which were the first prize and 
sweepstakes winners at the Canadian, Illinois and 
St. Louis shows. is sufficient (without further re 
mark) to prove the high quality of my stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited before pure hasing elsewhere 
Representations and safe delivery guaranteed. I 


true test of 


have also Bronze Turkeys for sale. 


ALEX M. FUI.FORD, 
BEL 


AIR, MD. 





Viet ene PONE, 
nels earns 


This Powder has proven to be a most reliable | 


reparation in one the ordinary diseases of HORSES, 
RA TLE. SH RWISEK and POULTRY. 

It will 4. ‘the animal in a complete, thrifty, 
healthy condition, naturally producing to its fuli 
capacity without any injury to its system. 

Your Cow is sure to yield an increase of milk 
and butter of at least 25 per cent. Your stock 
will fatten on one-fourth less feed. 

Especially does this Powder show its good effect 
on HOGS. It has also been found a sure cure and 

reventative of CHICKEN CHULERA and HUG 
tHOLE EKRA. Price 25cents per pack of 12 ounces. 
5 packs $1.00. 1 dozen $2 00, 
particulars. Address, 


F. A. MILLER, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A pamphlet with full 


N. B —My sales for the past six years have aver- | 
aged 765 gross per year. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated 
materials, possesses all the virtues of PERU- 
VIAN GUANO and BONE-DUST combined, and 
is well adapted to Wheat. Corn, Oats, &c., pro- 
ducing abundant crops where all others fail. 
Having a large percentage of Soluble and Pre- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid and Ammonia, 
it is without doubt the richest Commercial 
Fertilizer in the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE~<DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
larger pe reentage of AMMONIA and BONE 
PHOSPHATE LIME than any other brand in 
the market. WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manu/facture of Bone. 


We do not steam or bake our Bones, or other- 
wise treat them so as to destroy the animal mat- 
ter, which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Articlein the Market 
HRoRNER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


— or — 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PORE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES. 
It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 


and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
HOME FERTILIZERS!! 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sul hate Soda, Plaster, 
-eruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, ‘&C., &e. 





A full supply of PURE Materials always on 
hand and for saie at lowest market prices. 


Write or call before | buying elsewhere. 
Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
COR. BOWLY’S WHARF & WOOD sT. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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J. J. TORNER. J. D. KEILEY, JR. J. J. TURNER, JR. 
J. 7. TURNER & CO’S 
“Excelsior,” “Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828) 
TO COTTON PLANTERS. 








Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER every offered to the farmer— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any quantity, however 
small, per acre. It is the opinion of many close-calculating farmers, after TW SNTY-TWO YEARS experi- 
ence in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of * EXCEL- 
SIOR” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 
#@ Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that every bag is BRANDED wITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTERS 


J. J. TURNER & CO., 42 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


GEO. F. SLOAN anv BRO. 
LUMBER 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &C. 
IN L.0TS TO SUIT, 


132 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore. 


DEVON CATTLE 
AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred young Devon Balls and young Rams of the Shropshire breed; several 
of the young bulis were sired by the Importep Butt Master James. the winner of several prizes in 
England ; amongst others the first prize given to his class at the show of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, held at Birmingham in July 1876. The young rams were all sired by Importep Rams, purchased 
at high figures, from one of the very best flocks in England, and several of them are out of Ewes recently 
imported from the same flock as the Rams, the others being out of Ewes obtained from the celebrated floc 
of Mr. T. Conyer, of Waldberg, near Haverstraw, in the State of New York. The young Bulls offered for 
sale are by Master James, the sire of the Grand Prize Bull Lorn Newsuam, and Master James himself 
gained first prize of his class at the Birmingham Show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 
1876. Particulars as to pedigrees, prices, &c., may be obtained by applying to 


WILLIAM U. KENNON., 
Sabot Island P. 0., Goochland County, Virginia. 
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The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 

os. more Sulphate of Lime than the 

Plaste r generally sold, (be ing ground from 
the Harp Rock). Special inducements 
made to large dealers and ene Wet 
CALCINED AND DENTIS ER 
always in stock. ENGLISH PETRIFYING PAINT FOR DAMP WALLIS and Leaky Ciste -* 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61 S. GAY - BALTIMORE. 


Eclipse Wind Engine 


Victorious at the Three World’s Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 








The Railroads of United States tnd Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all 
ae together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold asa 
cheap Mill, but as the best Millinthe world For last four years I have never received a 
cent for repairs of any of my Mills that I have put up, and have replaced several other 
mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 8\¢ to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 
40-horse power, and used for pumping from wells. springs, brooks, rivers Also have 
POWEK mx. tor grinding grain, shelling coru, sawing wood, cutting fodder, &c,&c. I furnish Mills separate, 
or will contract to do whole job, including tower, pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to 
give satisfaction, and refer to the following parties who have them: 





J. RB. Mordecai, Charles J Baker, Dr. Wm. Stuart, German Bros., 

John E. Phillips, L. H. Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, J B. Brinkley, 

John Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lynch, Hon. Barnes Compten, 
Hon. James A. Gary, John S. Gilman, John R. Long, Wm. H. Hiss, 

D. C. Hamill, D. D. Mallory, W.S. Wedge, Sam’! Biack, 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wm. A Cunningham; Hon, R. T. Merrick, 
J. W, Harvey, A. B, Morton & Son Rev. C. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 


NONPAREIL FARM AND FEED MILL 


FOR CRINDINC CORN, BONES, &c. 


Address or call on JOHN H. BUXTON, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
46 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The ECLIPSE has taken the first Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia 


POOLE& 


WATER W 
MACHINE MOULDED 





eter Hendersona cy: 


New €atalooue of 

















Will be mailed free to all who 
apply by letter. 
Our Experimental Gardens in 
which we test our Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds are most 


complete; a1 and our Green- 











houses for Plants | (covering 3 


acres in glass), are the largest 
in America, 


i}. 4 
Veter Ny nokerson LO 


yt 


a 


SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
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-LUMBER.- 
THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
Le WHITE PINE AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


ROSEBANK NURSHRIMS, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. « 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERINC SHRUBS, 
AND HERGACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD & DWARF 
PEARS,.—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES—standard and dwarf. CHERRIES—standard and dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBEKRRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, to- 
gether with other smal! fruits 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for 
which he have issued a separate Catalogue 

SPECIA L.—60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


[IrTO COTTON PLANTERS. J] 
J. J. TURNER & CO.’S 
AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


























Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 
RICHER IN AMMONIA & SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer sold, except OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision, 
uniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. We have also a very 
superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO, 


J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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| ~~ JosHUA THOMAS, 
team, Agricultural and Mill Machinery 
ECLIPSE * 
Agricultural 
ENGINE, 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, 


a#@ A full lin adapted to the wants and taste of FarmerS a 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical En- 
gine in the 
Market. 





_—_ 
—— 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portabie Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 

Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

Buckeye Force Pump, 

The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &e. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting any- 
thing in my line. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


Wo. 63 LIGHT STREET, 
: BALTIMORE, MD. 





































NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE —jrepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


| 


| 
| 
| 


SLINGLUER& COS 
CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


OFFICE, BALTIMORE WORKS, 
157 W. Fayette Street. ‘ Foot of Leadenhall St. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


—-- 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL- 
KVYOWYV BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 


guarantee fully up to the Standard: 
SLIN GLU EEB’S 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLIN GLU EE’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLIUEFE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 





ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price. 





























R. W. . RASIN & CO. 


_  NUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS | 


— FOR — 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &c, 


wae, Saag: ‘seapianccesl 











SOLUBLE § SEA ISLAND GUANO 


MEP rR Guano 
DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE 


Aniulated South Canal and Manat Phosphates 

















SERORIATED ALKALINE pests sods cane 


on ~h vn ame a oh at Galan wets antert te sie naaiione and Alexandria. 


A comple 


RAW AND STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


WSs SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS, 





RR. W. i. RAGIN & CO. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STs., 





BALTIMORE. 
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